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THE CANADIAN NATIONAL CHILD 
CARE STUDY 


The Canadian National Child Care Study is a collaborative research project 
involving four academic researchers affiliated with the National Day Care 
Research Network, and the Special Surveys Group, Household Surveys Division 
of Statistics Canada. The study was funded by Health and Welfare Canada 
through its Child Care Initiatives Fund and by the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada, with additional funding from the 
governments of Ontario and New Brunswick. The study consists of two linked 
but separate research projects: a comprehensive national survey of Canadian 
families with at least one child younger than 13, and a history and analysis of 
child care in each province and territory. 


This document is one of a series of research reports based on the 1988 
National Child Care Survey which focuses on the relationship between parents’ 
work lives and child care. Other reports focus on children and their care 
arrangements, Canadian families and their child care arrangements, and specific 
thematic issues, such as the affordability and availability of child care in Canada. 
A separate report, the Canadian National Child Care Study: Introductory 
Report, is available that provides an overview of this major study, including its 
goals and objectives, and detailed information about methodology and 
procedures. Readers requiring additional information may contact any of the 
following persons: 
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For the National Day Care Research Network: 


Donna 5S. Lero, Ph.D. Alan R. Pence, Ph.D. 

Project Director Co-Director 

Department of Family Studies School of Child and Youth Care 
University of Guelph University of Victoria 

Guelph, Ontario N1G 2W1 Victoria, B.C. V8W 2Y2 

(519) 824-4120, Ext. 3914 (604) 721-7981 

Internet: FMSLERO@VM.UOGUELPH.CA Internet: APENCE@UVVM.UVIC.CA 
Hillel Goelman, Ph.D. Lois M. Brockman, Ph.D. 
Co-Principal Investigator Co-Principal Investigator 
University of British Columbia Department of Family Studies 
Faculty of Education University of Manitoba 

2125 Lower Mall Rd. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Vancouver, B.C. V6T 1Z5 R3T 2N2 

(604) 822-5232 (204) 474-8050 

Internet: USERKIDZ@UBCMTSG.CA Internet: BROCK MN@CCM.UOFM.CA 
At Statistics Canada: 

Mr. T. Scott Murray Ms. Cindy Sceviour 

Assistant Director NCCS Publications Coordinator 
Special Surveys Group Special Surveys Group 
Household Surveys Division Household Surveys Division 
Statistics Canada Statistics Canada 

Jean Talon Building, 5-D8& Jean Talon Building, 5-D5 
Tunney’s Pasture Tunney’s Pasture 

Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0T6 Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0T6 

(613) 951-9476 (613) 951-2900 


Bitnet: MURSCOTT@NRCVMO1 
Internet: WCSSTCAN@CCS.CARLETON.CA 


Mr. Michael Sivyer 

Data Dissemination Manager 
Special Surveys Group 
Household Surveys Division 
Statistics Canada 

Jean Talon Building, 5-D4 
Tunney’s Pasture 

Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0T6 
(613) 951-4598 

Bitnet: MURSCOTT@NRCVMO1 
Internet: WCSSTCAN@CCS.CARLETON.CA 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Detailed information about parental work patterns and work schedules was 
collected in the 1988 National Child Care Survey from a nationally 
representative sample of Canadian families with children 0-12 years of age in the 
fall of 1988. Estimates of the number of families who need child care to enable 
parents to work; accurate estimates of the number of children who need full- and 
part-time care; and data on when child care is needed to correspond to parents’ 
work schedules are included. This report provides important information for 
policy makers, employers, and others who are concerned about parental work 
patterns or the development of child care services and programs. 


@ While diversity is clearly evident, the predominant family form, even 
among families with infants and toddlers, is the dual-earner family. In 
1988, 46% (446,500) of families with a child younger than 3 were dual- 
earner families, as were 49% (296,600) of families with a youngest child 3-5. 


@ Balancing work and family roles is an experience shared by many families 
with young children. In 1988, close to 52% of all families with preschool 
children (0-5 years) were composed of dual-earner couples or employed sole- 
support parents. 


® Most parents who are employed work full time. Even in families with 
children younger than 3, both parents worked full time in about 67% of 
dual-earner families. 


@ Employed parents in one-parent families most often worked full time: 43% 
(83,900) of lone parents with one or more preschool children (0-5 years) were 
employed -- more than 80% full time; and 65% (134,000) of lone parents 
with school-age children, but no preschoolers at home were employed -- 85% 
full time. 


@ Only 55% of working parents had a standard work week schedule (Mondays 
to Fridays only, with fixed daytime hours, predominantly between 8 a.m. 
and 6 p.m.). 


@ Among the 1,508,600 working parents primarily responsible for arranging 
child care (95.1% of whom were mothers or lone-parent fathers), 28% 
worked at least one weekend day. About 63% worked fixed daytime hours, 
with work days ending by 6 p.m.; almost 10% worked a fixed late day or 
night shift; and 27.8% worked irregular hours. 


6 Parents who worked part time, particularly women, were more likely to 
work a non-standard schedule. About half of parents who worked less than 
30 hours a week worked non-standard hours (a fixed late day or night shift 
or an irregular schedule). 


@ About 40% of working parents said their schedule varied from week to 
week, and as many as 14-17% said they did not know about schedule 
changes in advance. 


@  Dual-earner parents with and without preschool children were similar in 
their work involvement in the reference week. Both parents worked 30 or 
more hours in 56% of families with at least one preschooler and in 61% of 
families with no preschoolers. 


@ Both parents worked more than 40 hours per week in one out of five dual- 
earner families (224,100 families). 
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Both parents worked a “standard work week” (Monday-Friday on a fixed 
daytime shift) in less than one third of dual-earner couples with children 
younger than 13. 


One or both parents worked at least one weekend day in 47% of dual-earner 
couples, and one or both parents worked either a fixed late day or night shift 
in 21% of dual-earner couples. 


The majority of dual-earner couples with children had at least partially off- 
shifted work schedules. One or more indicators of off-shifting (off-scheduled 
work days, work shifts, or 10 or more hours of work) was evident in 61.5% of 
dual-earner families. 


While the spouse of the parent most responsible for arranging child care 
provided some child care in 38% of dual-earner families, only 16.5% of dual- 
earner couples (197,700) deliberately arranged work schedules for that 


purpose. 


The most common reason parents gave for deliberately off-shifting work 
hours was that they considered it best for their children. However, one third 
of parents who deliberately off-shifted did so because they could not afford 
other child care or to reduce child care costs. 


An estimated 60% of families with children younger than 13 (55% of 
families with children younger than 6 and 52% of families with a child 
younger than 3) needed some child care to support parental employment. 


An estimated 807,700 families needed full- or part-time care for one child 
younger than 13; an additional 826,400 families needed care for two or more 
children. 


Approximately 595,700 families with at least one preschool child (0-5 years) 
needed full-time care. Another 276,000 families needed part-time care for 
one or more preschoolers to match parents’ usual work hours. 


Almost 250,000 families needed child care for two or more preschool-age 
children under the age of 6. 


Approximately 333,000 families needed care for both preschool and school- 
age children. 


An estimated one in eight (12.8%) families who needed full-time care for at 
least one preschooler had a combined 1987 parental income of $20,000 or 
less. 


Child care was needed in 1988 for an estimated 2.7 million children to 
support parental employment: 276,000 infants 0-17 months, 276,500 
children 18-35 months, 585,100 children 3-5 years, 861,400 children 6-9 
years, and 680,700 children 10-12 years old. 


Roughly 34% of infants, toddlers, and 3-5 year olds in Canada required care 
for 30 or more hours each week to support parental employment, as did close 
to 40% of 6-9 year olds and 45% of older children aged 10-12. 


Children’s needs for child care mirror the diversity in their parents’ work 
schedules. In families in which the parent primarily responsible for 
arranging child care worked, only 53% of children younger than 6 and 55% 
of school-age children could be described as having care needs that 
conformed to a standard work week. Roughly 27-29% of preschool and 
school-age children needed care for at least one weekend day. Between 10 
and 12% of preschool and school-age children needed care while their parent 
worked a fixed late day or night shift. Approximately 28% of preschool and 
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school-age children needed care that would accommodate an irregular work 
schedule that varied from day to day. 


Parents’ use of one or more care arrangements, including care by parents 
themselves (care by parents at work or through off-shifting work hours); care by 
relatives, neighbours, or paid sitters; day care centres, half-day preschools, before 
and after school programs, and latch-key and sibling care depends on many 
different factors. How children are cared for while parents work or study and at 
other times, parental preferences among child care options, and the affordability 
and availability of child care alternatives are examined in other reports in this 
series. 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Events in the last few decades have resulted in major changes in the 
structure of families and in the roles and relationships of family members. The 
most dramatic changes chronicled by demographers and sociologists include a 
marked decline in fertility rates, a rapidly rising divorce rate, and the continuing 
and extraordinary increase in women’s participation in the labour force, 
especially among women with young children.! 


These changes have occurred in almost every developed country in the 
Western World. They have not taken place in a vacuum, but have been affected 
by and, in turn, have influenced other demographic, institutional, and economic 
factors. As Kamerman and Hayes (1982) have noted, “Taken together these 
changes in work and family affect virtually all our social, cultural, and economic 
arrangements. Most importantly, they affect the environment in which children 
are reared and the experiences they have growing up” (p. 3). 


The pace of social change has been so rapid that established images of 
family life no longer match reality: 


@ in 1988, almost one out of every eight children 12 years of age or 
younger lived in a family headed by a single parent or guardian;? 


@ onaverage, almost 60% of mothers with children younger than 3 were 
engaged in paid employment in 1990 -- usually on a full-time basis; and 


@ the majority of families with preschool-age children in 1990 were dual- 
earner families.4 


One of the consequences of these changes in family structure and in family 
members’ roles is that often parents must depend on others for support to fulfill 
their two major functions, described by Morgan (1986) as: “the economic 
responsibility to work, to support family members, and to maintain family 
autonomy; and the responsibility to care for the physical and psychological needs 
of children in a stable and nurturing environment” (p. 157). Parents can be 
helped or hindered in these functions by government policies, social assistance 
programs, the structure and availability of child care services, and benefits and 
flexibility in the workplace. However, to date, these supportive factors have not 
kept pace with changes in Canadian society. 


Basic to developing a shared and accurate perspective of the realities of 
family life is recent and detailed information about families as units -- how they 
function and what their needs are. The Canadian National Child Care Study was 
developed specifically for this purpose: it provides accurate and detailed 
information about Canadian families and their child care needs, use patterns, 
and preferences. 


During the formative stages of the study, it became evident that there was 
much more to learn about parents’ involvement in the work force. Considerable 
information was available on occupations and earnings, and on women’s 
participation in the labour force, but most of this was not combined with family- 
related variables. Conspicuously absent was information on: families as units, 
particularly information about both parents in two-parent families; and parents’ 
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work schedules (which days, hours, and shifts parents work). Without such data, 
it is extremely difficult to determine how much child care is needed, by whom, 
and when. 


Detailed information about parents’ work patterns collected from a family 
perspective is needed to: 


@ develop an accurate picture of the realities of family life in Canada 
today; 


@ determine child care needs and understand the context in which parents 
make child care and employment decisions; 


e help us better understand and interpret child care use patterns; and 


® identify government and workplace policies and practices that could 
help parents harmonize work and family responsibilities. 


Because of these needs, considerable efforts were made to obtain as fulla 
picture as possible of parental work patterns in Canada. Such information helps 
describe an important part of the “life space” or ecology in which children and 
families function daily. 


3} A Note on Context 


This report’s emphasis on parental involvement in the paid labour force 
does not imply that unpaid homemaking and child-rearing are unimportant, or 
that the only “legitimate” reason for needing or using child care is to support paid 
employment. Indeed, we recognize the wide variety of purposes child care and 
early childhood education programs can serve by providing children with 
socialization and learning experiences and by providing parents with respite and 
support (Lero, 1991; Goelman, Pence, Lero, Brockman, Glick and Berkowitz, in 
press). The Canadian National Child Care Study has a wide scope: other reports 
address the child care needs and use patterns of parents who are not in the labour 
force, and reasons for child care other than paid employment.5 


1.2 A Guide to Readers 


This report has two major objectives. The first is to describe parental work 
patterns including parents’ employment status, the prevalence of full- and part- 


- time work, occupational characteristics, and work schedules. Our analyses go 


beyond those of many other studies both in the amount of detail provided, and in 
relating parental work patterns to child-rearing demands within families. An 
additional feature is an analysis of dual-earner families’ work patterns and work 
schedules. Chapters 5, 6, and 7 focus on parental work patterns and will be of 
particular interest to family sociologists, human resource professionals, and 
others interested in employment data and family processes. 


The second major objective is to use the data on parental work patterns and 
work schedules to accurately estimate child care needs. Appendix C examines 
the complex conceptual and methodological issues involved in producing 
estimates of child care needs. Chapter 8 includes a brief description of procedures 
used in this report to estimate the number of families and the number of children 
needing child care to support parents’ employment. Appendix C and Chapter 8 
will particularly interest child care professionals and policy analysts, educators, 
and those concerned about child care spaces and services. These sections can be 
read independently of earlier chapters. 


Most data in this report were computed nationally. Selected information 
was analyzed by province and is included in Appendix B. 
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Following this introductory chapter is an overview of information on 
parents’ labour force participation from sources other than the Canadian 
National Child Care Study. 


Chapter 2 


Chapter 3 


Chapter 4 


Chapter 5 


Chapter 6 


Chapter 7 


Chapter 8 


Chapter 9 


presents historical data on women’s labour force participation, and 
draws on other Statistics Canada publications including New 
Trends in the Family: Demographic Facts and Features, and 
Women in Canada: A Statistical Report. The chapter concludes 
by identifying some of the gaps in our existing knowledge of 
parental work patterns. 


describes the Canadian National Child Care Study. Particular 
emphasis is given to the National Child Care Survey, on which 
succeeding chapters are based. The survey methodology is briefly 
described and unique features of the survey design that are 
important for interpreting the data are identified. 


provides a demographic profile of Canadian families with children 
younger than 13, based on the National Child Care Survey. This 
profile includes information on family structure, the number and 
ages of children present, parental income, urban and rural 
distribution, the educational attainment of parents, and their 
country and language of origin. 


presents data on parents individually and on one- and two-parent 
families. This chapter focuses on general labour force information, 
including parents’ employment status, usual work hours, 
occupation, industry, and worker classification (i.e., private or 
public sector employee, self-employed or unpaid family worker). 


describes parents’ work schedules and work shifts, and shows how 
these are relevant to child care needs. 


is an analysis of how work schedules relate to child-rearing 
demands within families. Particular attention is paid to parents’ 
work schedules in dual-earner families, including dual-earner 
couples who deliberately off-schedule their work hours to minimize 
the need for non-parental child care. 


examines the prevalence of child care needs based on NCCS data. 
Estimates are first provided of the number and kinds of families 
needing child care for work-related purposes. A second section 
presents estimates of the number of children in specific age 
categories who needed full- and part-time care in the fall of 1988. A 
final section uses parental work schedule data to identify when 
child care is most often needed, and how many children need care on 
weekends, in the evenings, or on an irregular schedule to 
accommodate parental work hours. 


summarizes the major findings of the report, focusing on parental 
work patterns and child care needs. 


The authors hope that this report will be of interest to a wide readership. 
The glossary will help readers who are not familiar with labour force 
terminology; however, for more detailed information about the National Child 
Care Survey and its methodology, please refer to the Canadian National Child 
Care Study: Introductory Report. 
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Chapter 2 


WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT PARENTAL WORK 
PATTERNS IN CANADA? 


Unfortunately, data on parental work patterns, especially for both parents 
in two-parent families, are sparse. Existing data cover mothers’ and fathers’ 
employment status (whether parents are employed, unemployed, or not in the 
labour force) for families in which the youngest child is under 3, 3 to 5, or 6 to 15. 
Composite estimates exist for families with at least one preschool-age child (0-5 
years old) or at least one child younger than 16. Some information is available 
about the distribution of full-time and part-time work® for women in these 
families. Adequate data have been lacking on families with several children of 
different ages, and on parental work schedules. 


This chapter summarizes information on Canadian families with children 
younger than 16.7 Whenever possible, data are presented separately for families 
with preschool-age children, since their child care needs are particularly acute. 


Zl. Sources of Information About Parents’ 
Work Force Involvement 


Annual averages of Statistics Canada’s Labour Force Survey data are the 
most useful source of published information on parental work patterns. Because 
these annual averages provide historical data on women’s work force 
participation classified by the age of the youngest child in the family, they serve 
as the best barometer of change in mothers’ labour force participation over time. 
Ironically, while these data also describe family work patterns (i.e., whether both 
parents in husband-wife families are employed, unemployed, or not in the labour 
force), the information is neither collected for that purpose nor presented as such. 
Indeed, an unbiased observer could conclude that, as a society, we regard parents’ 
involvement in the work force as synonymous with mothers’ involvement in the 
work force. 


Other information, such as data from the Census of Population, can be 
difficult to interpret. In census families, for example, adults are counted as 
“children” if they live with their parents and are not married, separated, 
divorced, or widowed. Thus researchers interested in such topics as the 
prevalence of dual-earner families with young children can not turn to published 
census data because of this all-inclusive definition. 


A third potential source of data on family work patterns is Statistics 
Canada’s Family Expenditure Survey, which focuses on family income and 
expenditure patterns. Unfortunately, the results of this survey often are not 
easily accessible and the categories used to describe parents’ labour force 
involvement are too broad for researchers interested in specific aspects of work 
and family life. 


Other information collected by governments may pertain to parental work 
patterns, but such data are not analyzed or presented in useful ways for studying 
family patterns. Employment data, for example, are generally collected to 
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provide economic and labour force information. A clear understanding of family 
structure, family processes, and how various factors influence the well-being of 
family members in Canada requires rigorous national studies designed for that 
purpose. 


Dee Women in the Labour Force 


In 1951, less than a quarter of all Canadian women (24.1%) were in the paid 
labour force; by 1971, this figure had risen to 39.9%. In 1990, over half (58.4%) 
of all women aged 15 and older were employed or actively looking for work.® 
Currently, forecasts suggest that by the year 2000, fully 88% of women aged 
25-34 will be in the work force.® This trend is particularly noteworthy since 
women aged 25-34 years are the group most likely to have young children at 
home. 


The largest increases in women’s participation in the labour force have 
occurred among women with preschool-age children, especially women with 
children younger than 3 (Figure 1). Before 1981, mothers whose youngest child 
was 3 to 5 years old had a lower participation rate than all women; until 1986, 
this was also true for mothers whose youngest child was under 3. Since 1986, the 
labour force participation rate of mothers with young children has exceeded that 
of all women. Between 1976 and 1990, the annual average participation rate for 
mothers with children younger than 3 increased from 31.7% to 60.1%. 
Comparable increases for mothers whose youngest child was aged 3 to 5 also 
occurred, from 40.9% in 1976 to 66.2% in 1990 (Table 1). 


Figure 1 Labour Force Participation Rates Of Women By Age Of Youngest Child, 
Canada, Annual Averages, 1976-1990 


% % 
80 80 
Children 3-5 Years 
Children 6-15 Years 
60 60 
40 40 
Children < 3 
20 20 


1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 


a A 
Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, unpublished data; Statistics Canada, Labour Force 
Annual Averages, 1981-1988. Catalogue 71-529. 
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Table 1 


Age of Youngest Child 


Youngest Child 
Less than 3 years 
3-5 years 
6-12 years 
6-15 years 


Total With Children 
Under 16 Years 
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Labour Force Participation of Women, by Age of Youngest Child, Canada, 
1976, 1981, 1986, and 1990 


Labour Force Participation (000s) Participation Rate (%) 

1976 1981 1986 1990 1976 1981 1986 1990 
282 419 511 560 Slat 44.4 56.3 60.1 
256 306 369 393 40.9 52.4 62.1 66.2 
583 696 751 oe 49.5 61.1 68.1 oe 
800 980 1,083 1,200 50.0 61.2 68.6 76.4 

1,338 1,705 1,963 2,153 43.0 54.5 63.7 69.5 


Source: Statistics Canada, Women in Canada: A Statistical Report (1990). Catalogue 89- 503E; 
Statistics Canada, 1990 Labour Force Annual Averages. Catalogue 71-220. 


One might wonder if the increase in mothers’ labour force participation 
reflects an influx of part-time workers. Are women with very young children 
more likely to work part-time? Labour force data suggest this is not the case. 
Analyses of annual averages from 1976 to 1990 show remarkably consistent 
levels of part-time employment for women with children. In 1976, 31.3% of 
working mothers with children younger than 3 worked part time; in 1990 the 
figure was 32.2%. Mothers whose youngest child was 3-5 or of school age have 
similar patterns. Just 29.3% of employed mothers with children aged 3-5 worked 
part time in 1976, while on average 29.5% were part-time workers in 1990, again 
showing little variability throughout 1976-1990. Similarly, slightly less than 
one quarter of employed mothers whose youngest child was aged 6-15 worked 
part time (24.6% in 1976; 24.0% in 1990). 


Two conclusions can be drawn from these data. First, most women, even 
those with very young children, are now in the labour force. Second, fully 70% of 
employed mothers with children younger than 6 years old work full time, as do 
75% of employed mothers with school-age children (6-15 years). 


These statistics paint a picture of family life that is quite different from 
images of the “traditional family” presented in the media throughout the 1950s 
and 1960s. In most cases, families were then portrayed as consisting of two- 
parent families in which the father worked full time and the mother stayed home 
with young children, or worked only part time once the youngest child was in 
school. The reality of family life today evokes new images that include: women 
maintaining a household with or without a partner while trying to balance a full- 
time job and the needs of young children; parents redefining traditional roles at 
home and at work; mothers and fathers involved in finding and maintaining 
stable, nurturing child care that meets their needs and those of their children. 


2.3 Labour Force Patterns From a Family Perspective 


The Canadian Labour Force Survey collects data for all members of 
economic families (men, women, and children). From these data, it is possible to 
estimate the number and percentage of: (1) traditional male-breadwinner, wife- 
at-home families, (2) dual-earner families (in which both parents are employed), 
and (3) one-parent families. Table 2 presents recalculations of 1976 and 1990 
annual average labour force data for families in which the youngest child is of 
preschool age (0-5 years) and families in which the youngest child is of school age 
(6-15 years). 
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Table 2 Parental Employment Patterns in Families With Preschool or School-Age 
Children, Canada, Labour Force Data, 1976 and 1990 


Families With Preschool Children (0-5 Years) Families With Youngest Child 6-15 Years 
1976 1990 1976 1990 
Family % of % of % of % of 
Employment Family Family Family Family 
Pattern Number % Type Number % Type Number % Type Number % Type 
Two-Parent Families 1,419,000 93 100 1,352,000 88 100 1,424,000 88 100 1,330,000 83 100 
Traditional! 907,000 60 64 496,000 32 37 700,000 43 49 325,000 20 24 
Dual-earner? 409,000 27 29 720,000 47 53 612,000 38 43 875,000 54 66 
Other? 103,000 1 if 136,000 9 10 113,000 7 8 130,000 8 10 
One-Parent Families* 104,000 1 100 185,000 12 100 202,000 12 100 283,000 18 100 
Employed 42,000 3 40 78,000 5 42 118,000 7 58 190,000 12 67 
Not employed 62,000 4 60 107,000 7 58 84,000 5 42 93,000 6 33 
All Families 1,523,000 100 1,537,000 100 1,626,000 100 1,612,000 100 
1 Husband employed, wife not employed. 
2 Both husband and wife employed. 
3 Wife employed and husband not employed, or neither parent employed. 
4 


Male-headed and female-headed one-parent families. 
Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, unpublished data; Statistics Canada, 1990 Labour 
Force Annual Averages. Catalogue 71-220. 


Comparing 1976 and 1990 family labour force patterns reveals two 
significant components of social change related to child care needs. The first is a 
significant increase in the proportion of families with children headed by lone 
parents.1° According to recalculated labour force data, the number of one-parent 
families with preschool-age children increased 78% between 1976 and 1990, from 
104,000 to 185,000 families. The number of one-parent families with at least one 
school-age child, but with no children younger than 6, increased by 40%, from 
202,000 to 283,000. 


A comparison of the percentage of employed lone parents in 1976 and in 
1990 indicates a plateau in the rate of employment among lone parents with 
preschool-age children (Table 2). The proportion of employed lone parents with 
young children increased only slightly, from 40% in 1976 to 42% in 1990, despite 
marked increases in the labour force participation of women with young children. 
A greater increase occurred among lone parents with school-age children (and 
with no children of preschool age): employment for this group rose from 58% in 
1976 to 67% in 1990.11 


Constancy in the employment rate of lone parents with preschoolers may be 
attributable to difficulty in finding and maintaining adequate, affordable child 
care on one income, or in balancing work and child care responsibilities. Other 
explanations -- such as limited education and job skills, policy-related barriers to 
employment, and a greater inclination on the part of lone parents to be home 
with their children must also be considered. Regardless, the number of one- 
parent families is increasing; and one-parent families are at considerably greater 
risk of being poor than are two-parent families. Thus, concerns about the 
employability and economic well-being of lone parents with young children 
appear warranted. 


The second major change evident in family labour force patterns is the shift 
among two-parent families from the traditional male-breadwinner, wife-at-home 
family to the dual-earner family. In 1976, almost 60% of Canadian families with 
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preschool children were traditional families; by 1990, roughly half of all couples 
with young children were dual-earners, most often with both parents employed 
full time (Figures 2 and 3). 


Figure 2 Proportions Of Dual-Earner And Traditional Family Types, Families With 
Preschool Children (0-5 Years), Canada, 1976 and 1990 


1990 
21% 
Others NN 32% 
Traditional 
60% 
Traditional 
aS con 
a : 
47% 
Dual-earner 
Note: “Traditional” category includes two-parent families in which the male parent is employed 
and the female parent is not. “Other” category includes single-parent families and families 
with wife only employed. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Annual Averages. 


Figure 3 Proportions Of Dual-Earner And Traditional Family Types, Families With 
Youngest Child Of School Age (6-15 Years), Canada, 1976 and 1990 


1976 1990 
19% 26% 20% 
Others Others Traditional 
43% 
Traditional 
38% 
Dual-earner 54% 
Dual-earner 
Note: “Traditional” category includes two-parent families in which the male parent is employed 

and the female parent is not. “Other” category includes single-parent families and families 
with wife only employed. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Annual Averages. 
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The shift is even more pronounced among families in which the youngest 
child is of school age. In 1976, about 43% of families with school-age children 
were traditional; by 1990, traditional families had become a minority. Indeed, in 
1990, the proportion of traditional two-parent families with children aged 6 or 
older (20%) was only slightly higher than the proportion of one-parent families 
(18%) with children of the same age. 


2.4 Missing Information About Parental Work Patterns 


Parents’ work patterns, and accordingly, family life, have changed 
dramatically. Labour force data reveal that the majority of Canadian families, 
even those with children younger than 3, are now unlikely to include a parent 
who is a full-time homemaker. Thus, most parents must make some 
arrangements for their children’s care and supervision. 


Given the changing nature of family life, other compelling questions 
emerge: 


@ How many hours are parents involved in work and work-related activities? 
@ When do parents work? 

@ What are the schedules of parents in dual-earner families? 

® 


Do parents in dual-earner families generally work the same hours or do 
they off-schedule days or hours to reduce or avoid dependence on others for 
child care? 


@ When parents’ work schedules and work involvement are considered, how 
many families need child care, and for how many children? 


@ How many families need care full time (for 30 or more hours each week)? 
How many need part-time care? 
@ How many families need child care in the evenings or on weekends? 


The answers to such questions required data first collected systematically in 
Canada in the National Child Care Survey. The remainder of this report will 
provide these answers based on data from a nationally representative sample of 
Canadian families. 


Future reports in this series will address other issues related to parents’ 
work experiences, including: 


Work/Family Tension 


How well are parents managing their work, family and child care roles? 
How much tension do they experience juggling work, family, and child care? 
What factors are most likely to cause tension? What factors help to reduce it? 


Workplace Support and Flexibility 


How available are workplace benefits and policies that might support 
parents (e.g., workplace day care and paid parental leave)? How many parents 
have flexible work hours to accommodate family needs? What benefits and 
services do parents desire most? Would parents prefer to work fewer or different 
hours than they do now? 
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The Perceived Effects of Child Care on Parents and on the Workplace 


To what extent do problems with child care restrict parents’ work 
involvement? To what extent do these problems affect absenteeism, productivity, 
and morale? Who is most vulnerable to such experiences? What might be done to 
avoid or reduce such problems? What kinds of child care best serve the needs of 
children, parents, and employers? 
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Chapter 3 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL CHILD 
CARE STUDY 


3.1 Description 


The Canadian National Child Care Study is one of the largest, most 
comprehensive studies of Canadian families ever conducted, and is a unique 
instance of cooperation and collaboration among researchers, government, and 
professionals in the child care field. It was developed, in large part, to fill gaps in 
our understanding of families’ child care needs and experiences, and to provide 
information to support policy development at both the federal and 
provincial/territorial levels. In effect, the study was designed to be a thorough 
examination of relationships among child care, family, and employment within a 
policy framework. 


The study’s design was influenced by Urie Bronfenbrenner’s systems-based 
theoretical model of ecological factors that affect human development 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1979). The ecological model provides a way to describe and 
analyze the linkages between child care, family, and employment variables 
within contexts defined, in part, by community and provincial resources. An 
assumption consistent with the ecological perspective is that families’ work and 
child care arrangements are adaptations to a complex set of needs, desires, 
pressures, and constraints. Child care arrangements (including care by either 
parent at home) are viewed in two ways: as an “outcome”, or means by which a 
family best meets its needs at a particular point in time; and as a factor affecting 
children’s daily experiences with direct and indirect effects on each parent, on 
children, and on parent-child relationships. Thus, while parents’ work and other 
activities generate child care needs, child care experiences modify parents’ 
activities and experiences at work and in the community. 


3.2 Goals and Objectives 

The Canadian National Child Care Study has both descriptive and 
explanatory purposes. 
The two major goals of the study were: 


@ To provide valid, comprehensive data on Canadian families and their 
child care needs, use patterns, and preferences; and 


@ Toexamine the complex relationships between family, work, and child 
care variables from both policy and theoretical perspectives. 


Specific objectives from these major goals include accurately assessing: 


1. Childcare needs for infants, preschoolers, and school-age children, 
particularly for care that enables parents to work; 


2. Current child care use -- the number and kinds of arrangements used in an 
average week for infants, preschoolers, and school-age children based on a 
nationally representative sample of Canadian families; 
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3. Parents’ preferences among work and child care alternatives and among 
changes in employment practices and benefits which would support them as 
parents; 


4. How work, family life, characteristics of children, community resources, and 
social, economic, and geographic factors interact to affect child care needs, 
use and preferences; and to determine what factors add to, or reduce the 
tension of juggling work, family, and child care responsibilities; 


5. Perceived effects of different child care arrangements on children and 
parents individually, and in relation to each other; 


6. Effects of inter-provincial differences in child care programs and policies on 
parents’ child care choices and on perceptions of the services available to 
them. 


These objectives are met through the project’s two linked research 
activities: an extensive national household survey and a provincial and 
territorial policy and programs review. Further details about the study’s history, 
objectives, and methodology can be found in the Canadian National Child 
Care Study: Introductory Report (Lero, Pence, Shields, Brockman, and 
Goelman, 1992). 


3.3 Survey Design and Sampling Procedures 


The household survey component of the Canadian National Child Care 
Study is referred to independently as the 1988 National Child Care Survey 
(NCCS). It was conducted in September and October of 1988 as a special 
supplement to the Labour Force Survey (LFS) and was developed in close 
collaboration with Statistics Canada. The survey was designed to yield accurate 
estimates of two populations: 


@ economic families in Canada with at least one child younger than 13, 
and 


@ all Canadian children younger than 13. 


In this report these two populations are sometimes referred to as Canadian 
families and Canadian children. 


The final sample consisted of 24,155 families, reflecting an 84.3% response 


rate. Response was high in every province, ranging from 75.9% in Alberta to 


90.0% in Newfoundland. The sample represents 98% of all Canadian children 
and families, and allows for accurate and precise estimates of families and 
children both nationally and provincially.12 Weighted population estimates 
describe 2,724,300 families and 4,658,500 children. 


Three steps were involved in obtaining the desired survey information. The 
first step was to select dwellings for inclusion in the Labour Force Survey sample, 
which utilizes a stratified, multi-stage cluster sampling technique. 


The second step was contacting a household member in each selected 
dwelling. Demographic information was collected to identify those households 
occupied by an economic family in which at least one child was younger than 13. 


The third step in data collection was administering the Labour Force 
Survey and the NCCS child care interview. The NCCS interview was completed 
with the parent who identified her/himself as most responsible for arranging 
child care (referred to in CNCCS reports as the interviewed parent, or IP). In the 
vast majority of cases (94.9%), the IP was the mother of a child in the family 
younger than 13. If both parents were equally responsible for making child care 
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arrangements, the female parent was interviewed. Only 3.9% of fathers in two- 
parent families had primary responsibility for making child care arrangements. 


Identifying the IP is important because child care arrangements were 
classified according to the IP’s main activity while children were incare. As well, 
the IP supplied information about both parents’ work hours and workplace 
benefits, and the impact of child care problems on both parents in two-parent 
families. The IP’s degree of tension in juggling work, family, and child care 
responsibilities (or family life, personal goals, and child care for IPs who were not 
employed) is examined in other CNCCS research reports. 


Weighting factors developed for this survey compensated for non-response 
at each stage of sampling and were adjusted to match projections based on 
Canadian census data to yield population estimates that would be as accurate as 
possible for each province and for Canada. All data in this report are weighted 
population estimates rounded to the nearest hundred. A full discussion of 
weighting factors, sampling and non-sampling errors, estimation procedures, and 
editing and imputation are included in the Canadian National Child Care 
Study: Introductory Report. 


3.4 Survey Documents 


Three documents were used to collect information from NCCS respondents: 
the Household Record Docket, the Labour Force Survey Questionnaire, and the 
NCCS interview schedule. NCCS interviews were administered either over the 
telephone or in person, in the parent’s chosen official language, by Statistics 
Canada interviewers. Approximately 90% of the respondents were interviewed 
by telephone, usually in one sitting. The remainder were interviewed in person. 


The average interview lasted 46 minutes -- 45 minutes for telephone 
interviews and 49 minutes for in-person interviews. Content outlines of the three 
survey documents follow. Copies of the questionnaires are included in the 
Canadian National Child Care Study: Introductory Report (Lero, Pence, 
Shields, Brockman, and Goelman, 1992). 


The Household Record Docket (Form 03) 


The Household Record Docket was used to update information previously 
collected by Statistics Canada on the characteristics of household members whose 
usual place of residence was the selected dwelling. This information allowed 
interviewers to exclude households in which the youngest child had reached age 
13 since the time demographic information was first collected. This document 
also made it possible to categorize children remaining in the sample by age in 
months (e.g., 0-17 months). Form 03 was also used to identify the “interviewed 
parent” (IP). 


The Labour Force Survey Questionnaire (Form 05) 


The standard LFS Questionnaire was used to collect information on the 
current or most recent labour market activity of all household members aged 15 
or older in eligible families. The LFS Questionnaire includes questions on hours 
of work, job tenure, type of work, reason for hours lost or for absence, job search 
undertaken, availability for work, and school attendance. 
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The National Child Care Survey Interview Schedule (Form 06) 


This form was used to interview the parent in each economic family who 
was primarily responsible for child care arrangements. Some parts of the 
interview focused on IPs or their partners’ work and study patterns, on parents’ 
child care preferences, and possible sources of work-family tension. Other parts 
focused on child care arrangements used in the reference week for each child 
younger than 13, or on child care arrangements during the previous year for a 
randomly selected child in the family. For a detailed description of the NCCS 
interview schedule, see the Canadian National Child Care Study: 
Introductory Report. 


3.5 The Reference Week 


To ensure the data were reliable, respondents were asked about their work 
schedules and child care use in the week immediately preceding the LFS and 
NCCS interviews -- either the week of September 11 to September 18, 1988 or one 
of the following full 6 weeks. Thus, the data are a "snapshot" of Canadian 
families with children younger than 13. 


To be useful, data from a reference week must be typical for the population 
that is being represented. When asked, only 5.2% of respondents said there was 
anything unusual about the care arrangements they used in the reference week. 
This low figure along with the large sample size, and the extended period of data 
collection suggests that the NCCS accurately reflects what was usual for this 
population in the fall of 1988.13 
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Chapter 4 


A PROFILE OF CANADIAN FAMILIES WITH 
AT LEAST ONE CHILD YOUNGER THAN 13 


Most estimates of child care needs are based on labour force data. Statistics 
on child care are often based on counts of children or of filled "full-time" spaces in 
licensed child care settings. In contrast, direct studies of families and their child 
care arrangements provide information about all types of child care, and allow 
researchers, policy makers, and the public to better understand how family and 
employment factors influence child care needs, preferences, and choices. Because 
the National Child Care Survey used a large, nationally representative sample, 
it offers an ideal opportunity to construct a social-demographic profile of 
Canadian families with children younger than 13 and a profile of the children 
themselves. 14 


4.1 General Characteristics of Families With at Least 
One Child Younger Than 13 


Family estimates from the NCCS are based on “economic families”, which 
include all persons related by blood, marriage, or adoption living in the same 
dwelling. Most households contain only immediate family members; in fact, 94% 
of NCCS economic families could also be defined as census (or nuclear) families. 
Almost all NCCS families (99.4%) include at least one parent (natural, step, or 
adoptive) with or without a spouse or partner. Grandparents, temporary foster 
parents, and others acted in place of parents in less than 1% of NCCS families. 


NCCS family data are summarized in Tables 3-10. For more detail on 
family characteristics and inter-provincial differences, refer to the Canadian 
National Child Care Study: Introductory Report (Lero, Pence, Shields, 
Brockman and Goelman, 1992) and to Canadian Child Care in Context: 
Perspectives from the Provinces and Territories (Pence, Lero, Goelman, and 
Brockman, 1992). 


4.2 Geographic Distribution of NCCS Families 


The number and proportion of NCCS families in each province reflect the 
distribution of eligible families with children younger than 13 in 1988.15 Ontario 
accounted for 35.9% of all NCCS families, followed by Quebec at 26%. In total, 
9.4% of all families represented in the study lived in the Atlantic provinces; 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan each accounted for 4% of families; Alberta 
accounted for 9.9% and British Columbia for 10.8% of all NCCS families 
(Table 3). 


NCCS families lived in cities of all sizes, ranging from Canada’s largest 
urban centres to remote and rural communities. As shown in Table 3, 43.2% of 
NCCS families lived in large urban centres of 500,000 or more; 14.3% lived in 
larger cities of 100,000 to 499,999 population; 9% lived in small cities of between 
30,000 and 99,999; and 29.4% of NCCS families lived either in small towns and 
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villages or inrural areas. NCCS families were most heavily concentrated in 
urban areas of 100,000 or more in Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta, and 
British Columbia, where the majority of families lived in large urban centres. In 
contrast, more than 50% of NCCS families lived in rural areas or communities of 
less than 15,000 in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland, 
as did more than 40% of NCCS families in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. 


Table 3 


Geographic Distribution of Families With Children Younger Than 13, 
Showing Province and Population Density, Canada, 1988 
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Population 
of Families 

Province Represented % 
Newfoundland 70,400 2.6 
Prince Edward Island 14,000 0.5 
Nova Scotia 93,000 3.4 
New Brunswick 79,300 2.9 
Quebec 707,700 26.0 
Ontario 978,800 35.9 
Manitoba 110,300 4.0 
Saskatchewan 109,000 4.0 
Alberta 268,800 9.9 
British Columbia 293,000 10.8 
Yukon and Northwest Territories! ag a 
Population Density 

Urban areas, > 500,000 1,177,500 43.2 

Urban areas, 100,000 - 499,999 389,400 14.3 

Urban areas, 30,000 - 99,999 244,400 9.0 

Urban areas, 15,000 - 29,999 114,500 4.2 

Urban areas, < 15,000 257,500 9.5 

Rural areas? 540,900 19.9 

Canada 2,724,300 100.0 


1 No data were collected in the Yukon or Northwest Territories. 
2 Rural areas are all territories outside urban areas with populations less than 15,000. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


4.3 Educational Attainment of NCCS Parents 


As shown in Table 4, most NCCS parents were aged 25-44 (87.4% of IPs and 
86.8% of IPs’ partners). Approximately 31% of IPs and 33% of partners had not 
completed secondary school; while 29.2% of IPs and 23.8% of partners had 
completed grade 12 or 13, but had no postsecondary education. About the same 
proportion (30.2% of IPs and 34.2% of partners) had a postsecondary certificate or 
diploma, or a university degree. 


Table 4 
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Demographic Characteristics of Interviewed Parents and Partners in 
Families With at Least One Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Interviewed 
Parent Partner 

Demographic Characteristics Number % Number % 
Gender 

Male 123,600 4.5 2,233,800 96.1 

Female 2,600,700 95.5 91,000 3.9 
Age Groups 

15 - 24 years 223,300 8.2 73,700 324 

25 -34 years 1,391,400 Sila 981,700 42.2 

35 - 44 years 989,400 36.3 1,036,000 44.6 

45 -54 years 108,800 4.0 208,200 9.0 

> 55 years 11,500 0.4 25,200 Lat 
Mean Age (Years) 33.2 35.8 
Education (Highest Level Completed) 

0 - 8th grade 189,100 6.9 195,600 8.4 

9th - 11th grade 655,000 24.0 566,800 24.4 

Grade 12 or 13; no postsecondary 795,200 29.2 553,100 23.8 

Some postsecondary 261,100 9.6 214,800 9.2 

Postsecondary certificate or diploma 471,700 17.3 376,000 16.2 

University degree 352,300 ZG: 418,400 18.0 
Immigrant Status 

Immigrated after 1973; mother tongue English or French 78,200 2.9 52,400 23 

Immigrated after 1973; mother tongue neither English nor French 141,200 5.2 123,300 5.3 

Immigrated before 1973; mother tongue English or French 100,600 3.7 83,700 3.6 

Immigrated before 1973; mother tongue neither English nor French 131,300 4.8 155,800 6.7 

Born in Canada 2,195,800 80.6 1,834,900 78.9 

Not stated 77,300 2.8 74,700 See 
Total 2,724,300 100.0 2,324,800 100.0 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


4.4 Immigrant Status of NCCS Parents 


Immigrant families’ needs for, and access to child care services was one of 
many issues identified by the Federal Task Force on Child Care (1986) and by the 
Special Parliamentary Committee on Child Care (1987). The NCCS used three 
variables to identify immigrant families: country of birth, year of immigration 
(after 1973), and the parent’s mother tongue (language first spoken and still 
understood). These three variables were used to describe parents as born in 
Canada; as recent/non-recent immigrants; and as immigrants whose mother 
tongue was one of Canada’s official languages or neither. 


Table 4 shows that 80.6% of IPs and 78.9% of IPs’ partners were born in 
Canada; 8.1% of IPs and 7.6% of partners were classified as recent immigrants; 
and 10.0% of IPs and 12.0% of partners were immigrants with a first language 
other than English or French. In approximately 5% of NCCS families, the IP was 
classified as a recent immigrant to Canada with a mother tongue other than 
English or French. 
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4.5 Combined Parental Income in NCCS Families 


Almost 21% of Canadian families with children younger than 13 (570,100 
families) had an annual combined parental income of $20,000 or less in 1987, 
while 15.2% had parental incomes exceeding $60,000 (Table 5). 


Provinces with the highest proportion of families with a combined parental 
income of $20,000 or less were Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, followed 
by New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. Provinces with smaller proportions of 
families in this income bracket were British Columbia, Alberta, and Ontario; 
however, because more families reside in Ontario, Quebec, Alberta, and British 
Columbia, these percentages can be misleading. Ontario, for example, had the 
lowest percentage of families with a combined parental income of $20,000 or less 
in 1987 (16.6%), but that percentage accounted for more families (162,300) than 
any other province. 


Table 5 Distribution of Families With Children Younger Than 13 Across Selected 

Income Ranges Based on 1987 Combined Parental Income, Canada and 

the Provinces, 1988 

Combined 1987 Parental Income! 2 
$20,000 $20,001- $30,001- $40,001- $50,001- More Than 
Families or Less? 30,000 40,000 50,000 60,000 $60,000 

Province Number % Number % Number % Number % Number % Number % Number % 
Newfoundland 70,400 100.0 24,600 34.9 15,500 22.0 13,300 18.9 7,900 11.2 4,800 6.7 4,400 6.2 
Prince Edward Island 14,000 100.0 4,500 $2.2 3,400 24.7 3,100 21.9 1,300 9.3 ede oe BAA ater 
Nova Scotia 93,000 100.0 21,200 22.8 19,400 20.9 19,200 20.6 15,600 16.7 7,300 7.8 10,300 Lit 
New Brunswick 79,300 100.0 22,300 28.1 14,900 18.8 18,200 22.9 11,800 14.9 5,800 hs} 6,300 8.0 
Quebec 707,700 100.0 157,500 22.3 119,700 16.9 154,200 21.8 108,200 15.3 75,100 10.6 93,100 13.2 
Ontario 978,800 100.0 162,300 16.6 129,300 13:2 179,300 18.3 179,000 18.3 134,400 13.7 194,500 19.9 
Manitoba 110,300 100.0 27,300 24.8 20,400 18.5 24,000 21.7 18,200 16.5 10,300 9.3 10,000 9.1 
Saskatchewan 109,000 100.0 30,300 27.8 19,600 18.0 21,500 19.7 16,700 15.4 10,200 9.4 10,700 9.8 
Alberta 268,800 100.0 57,300 21.3 39,700 14.8 51,500 19.2 46,800 17.4 32,400 12.1 41,100 15.3 
British Columbia 293,000 100.0 62,800 21.4 44,000 15.0 59,800 20.4 49,800 17.0 32,500 fist 44,100 15.1 
Canada 2,724,300 


100.0 570,100 20.9 426,000 15.6 544,000 20.0 455,400 16.7 313,600 11.5 415,200 15.2 


1 Income received in 1987 by the interviewed parent and partner (where present) from gross income 
from wages and salaries, net income from self-employment, transfer payments (Family Allowance, 
UIC, Social Assistance, CPP/QPP or Old Age Security), and other income sources including 
investment income, scholarships, alimony, private pensions. 

2 Includes data from both one-parent and two-parent families. No correction was made for 
instances of death or divorce occurring in 1987 or intervening between 1987 and September, 1988. 

3 Includes families who stated they had no income in 1987. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 
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Table 6 


Province 


Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Canada 


4.6 Family Structure and the Number and Ages of 
Children in the Home 


Seven out of eight families (87.2%) consisted of the IP, the IP’s partner (if 
present) and children aged 16 or younger. Approximately 85.3% of families were 
considered two-parent families for this study; 14.7% of families were one-parent 
families, 92% of which were headed by women. The proportion of female-headed, 
one-parent families was 13.5%; male-headed, one-parent families accounted for 
only 1.2% of all NCCS families. 


As other studies of fertility trends and family size have demonstrated, 
families are considerably smaller now than they were. A downward trend in 
family size has been evident since the early part of this century, although it was 
interrupted and reversed temporarily during the 1950s and 1960s, and again 
since 1989. Today, the majority of Canadian families have only one or two 
children (Ram, 1990). 


In 1988, 46.3% of NCCS families (representing 1,261,000 Canadian 
families) had only one child younger than 13; another 39.8% (1,085,500) had two 
children in this age range (Table 6). Families with three or more children 
younger than 13 accounted for 13.9% of all NCCS families (377,800). Families 
with four or more children younger than 13 accounted for only 2.7% of NCCS 
families (74,100 Canadian families). 


Newfoundland, New Brunswick and Quebec had proportionately more one- 
child families than other provinces. Provinces with a greater proportion of large 
families (three or more children) were Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island, 
although even in these provinces, four out of five families had only one or two 
children younger than 13. 


Distribution of Families, by Number of Children Younger Than 13, 
Canada and the Provinces, 1988 


All With 1 Child With 2 Children With 3 or More 

Families << 518} <13 Children < 13 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
70,400 100.0 35,000 49.7 26,700 37.9 8,700 12.4 
14,000 100.0 5,900 42.4 5,400 38.6 2,600 19.0 
93,000 100.0 43,500 46.7 36,900 39.7 12,600 13.6 
79,300 100.0 39,100 49.3 29,600 37.3 10,600 13.3 
707,700 100.0 348,600 49.3 285,100 40.3 74,000 10.5 
978,800 100.0 462,300 47.2 382,300 39.1 NBZE MO 83.97/ 
110,300 100.0 48,700 44.1 43,800 39.7 17,800 16.2 
109,000 100.0 42,600 39.1 44500 40.8 21,900 20.1 
268,800 100.0 106,400 39.6 114,800 42.7 47,600 af ae 
293,000 100.0 129,000 44.0 116,300 39.7 47,800 16.3 
2,724,300 100.0 1,261,000 46.3 1,085,500 39.8 377,800 13.9 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Almost a million families (35.8%) had one or more children younger than 3 
(Table 7). Slightly less than 60% of NCCS families (1,586,700) included at least 
one preschool-age child (0-5 years old). Families with two or more children 


younger than 6, for whom full-time child care might be particularly costly, 
accounted for 18.8% of all NCCS families (512,500). 


About 42% of all NCCS families (1,137,600) included school-age children 
only (aged 6 or older); 17% of NCCS families (464,600) had only older children 


aged 10-12. 


Table 7 


Child Composition in Families With at Least One Child Younger Than 13, 


Canada, 1988 


Number of Children in Age Groups 


Children Younger Than 3 
Families with no children < 3 
Families with children < 3 

With 1 child < 3 
With 2 or more children < 3 


Children Younger Than 6 
Families with no children < 6 
Families with children < 6 

With 1 child < 6 
With 2 or more children < 6 


Children Younger Than 10 
Families with no children < 10 
Families with children < 10 

With 1 child < 10 
With 2 children < 10 
With 3 or more children < 10 


Children Younger Than 13 
Families with 1 child < 13 
Families with 2 children < 13 
Families with 3 children < 13 


Families with 4 or more children < 13 


All Families 


Number of 


Families 


1,749,000 
975,300 
862,300 
112,900 


1,137,600 
1,586,700 
1,074,200 

512,500 


464,600 
2,259,700 
1,190,300 

838,900 

230,500 


1,261,000 
1,085,500 
303,700 
74,100 


2,724,300 


% of 
Families 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


While the majority of two-parent families (56.7%) had two or more children 
younger than 13, most one-parent families (63.4%) had only one child (Table 8). 
Almost 60% of two-parent families had at least one child younger than 6, and 
20.5% had two or more preschool-age children. By comparison, less than half of 
one-parent families (48.8%) included preschool-age children, and only 9% had 


two or more. 
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Table 8 Families With at Least One Child Younger Than 13, by Number of 
Children, Number of Preschool Children (0-5 Years), and Family 
Structure, Canada, 1988 


Family Structure 


All Two-Parent One-Parent 
Families Families! Families? 
Number of Children in Age Groups Number % Number %o Number % 
Children < 13 Years 
1 child < 13 years 1,261,000 46.3 1,007,700 43.3 253,400 63.4 
2 children < 13 years 1,085,500 39.8 971,300 41.8 114,100 28.6 
> 3children < 13 years 377,800 13.9 345,800 14.9 32,000 8.0 


ee ee ee ee a, ee 
Preschool Children? 


With no preschool children 1,137,600 41.8 932,900 40.1 204,700 DIEZ 
1 child < 6 years? 1,074,200 39.4 915,300 39.4 158,900 39.8 
> 2 children < 6 years? 512,500 18.8 476,600 20.5 36,000 9.0 
ee ee ee es a ee eee eee ee a 
Total 2,724,300 100.0 2,324,800 100.0 399,500 100.0 


1 Two-parent families consist of an IP and spouse or partner who live together with at least one child 
< 13 years of age. 

2 One-parent families consist of an IP who does not live with a spouse or partner, but with at least 
one child < 13 years of age. 

3 Families with 1 or more preschool children may also have older school-age children. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


4.7 Parental Work and Study 


Child care can benefit children and their parents in many ways. The two 
purposes most often considered critical to family economic well-being are child 
care that enables parents to work to support their families, and care that allows 
parents to complete or continue their education to better support their families in 
the future. 


Among all NCCS families, fully 60% of IPs were employed, as were 93% of 
IPs’ partners. Approximately 6.3% of IPs (172,700) and 3.1% of partners (72,500) 
were enroled in a college, university or school in the reference week; 3% of IPs 
and 2% of partners mixed work and study (Table 9). 
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Table 9 Employment and Educational Status of Parents in Families With at Least 
One Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Interviewed Parent Partner 

Employment and Educational Status Number % Number % 
Full-time work and full-time student a aa ee a: 
Full-time work and part-time student 51,200 1.9 47,200 2.0 
Part-time work and full-time student 5,6004 i 4 

Part-time work and part-time student 18,500 0.7 sa avs 
Full-time work and not a student 1,115,100 40.9 2,081,700 89.5 
Part-time work and not a student 441,900 16.2 25,900 ial 
Not employed! and full-time student 53,100 1.9 15,600 0.7 
Not employed! and part-time student 42,600 1.6 z. aes 
Not employed! and not a student 994,600 36.5 144,700 6.2 
Total 2,724,300 100.0 2,324,800 100.0 


1 Includes parents who are unemployed and those not in the labour force. 
Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


In most NCCS families the parent or parents worked or studied full time 
(Table 10). This pattern of full-time parental involvement in work and/or study 
describes 1,174,800 Canadian families or 43.1% of those with a child younger 
than 13. In an additional 17.8% of NCCS families, one parent worked or studied 
full time while the other worked or studied part time, or the single parent worked 
or studied part time. Families in which at least one parent was neither employed 
nor a student accounted for 39% (1,063,000) of all families with at least one child 
younger than 13. 
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Table 10 Parents’ Involvement in Work and Study Activities, by Age of Youngest 
Child, Canada, 1988 
Age of Youngest Child 
Total <3 Years 3-5 Years 6-9 Years 10-12 Years 
Involvement in Work 
and Study Activities Number % Number Jo Number % Number % Number %o 
Both parents full time 
in two-parent families; 
the IP is full time in 
one-parent families 1,174,800 43.1 350,600 36.0 261,000 42.7 323,300 48.0 239,900 51.6 
One parent is full time 


and one parent works or 

studies part time in 

two-parent families; the IP 

works or studies part time 

in one-parent families 483,700 17.8 164,400 16.9 109,900 18.0 130,500 19.4 78,900 17.0 


One parent works or 

studies full time, and one 

parent is neither employed! 

nor a student in 

two-parent families 822,100 30.2 369,400 37.9 182,900 29.9 162,700 24.2 107,100 23.1 


One parent works or 

studies part time, and 

one parent is neither 

employed! nor a student 

in two-parent families 22,800 0.8 9,4004 1.04 4,9004 0.84 4,6004 0.74 


Both parents work or 
study part time in 
two-parent families 


Neither parent is 
employed! nor a student 
in two-parent families; 


the IP is neither 

employed! nor a student 

in one-parent families 218,100 8.0 80,600 8.3 52,100 8.5 50,900 7.6 34,500 7.4 
All Families 2,724,300 100.0 975,300 100.0 611,500 100.0 673,000 100.0 464,600 100.0 


1 Includes parents who are unemployed and those not in the labour force. 
Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


As expected, parents were most likely to work and/or study full time if they 
had older children. Conversely, the likelihood that at least one parent was 
neither employed nor enroled as a student was highest in families with very 
young children. 
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While the age of the youngest child clearly influences parents’ work and 
study activities, the number of children in the family is another consideration. 
Both parents in two-parent families or the single parent worked or studied full 
time in 49.3% of families with only one child. The figure dropped to 41.0% for 
parents with two children, and to 28.6% for parents with three or more children 
younger than 13. Accordingly, the more children a family had, the more likely it 
was to have a stay-at-home parent. Among families with only one child, 35.1% 
had a stay-at-home parent; with two children, the proportion was 39.5%; in 
families with three or more children younger than 13 at home, almost half the 
families (49.9%) included at least one parent who was neither employed nora 


student. 
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Chapter 5 


PARENTS’ EMPLOYMENT: INDIVIDUAL 
AND FAMILY DATA 


Canadian parents lead busy lives. The Canadian National Child Care 
Study collected detailed information about parents’ labour force activities to 
better understand parents’ work experiences and child care needs, as well as the 
relationship between the two. 


This chapter presents data that describe parents’ usual work involvement 
using standard Labour Force Survey terms and concepts, based on data from the 
LFS interview. Chapter 6 provides more detailed information about parents’ 
work schedules during the reference week (the week preceding the LFS and 
NCCS interviews). 


5.1 Parents’ Employment: Labour Force Characteristics 
of Individuals 


This section focuses on interviewed parents and their partners as 
individuals, and provides general labour force information about parents’ 
employment status, usual work hours, occupation, and work classification, as 
well as parents’ reasons for working part time. The data are interpreted from a 
family perspective in Section 5.2. 


5.1.1 Employment Status and Usual Hours Worked 


Fully 60% of IPs were employed. Another 6% of IPs were unemployed and 
looking for work; only 34% were not in the labour force (Table 11). Of employed 
IPs, 71.5% were employed full time and 28.5% were employed part time. Male 
IPs had substantially higher employment rates than female IPs, and very few 
males worked part time. Almost all IPs’ partners (93%) were employed, and 
98.6% of employed partners worked full time. 
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Table 11 Employment Status of Parents, by Gender, Families With at Least One 
Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Interviewed Parent Partner 
Employment Status Number % Number % 
Total 2,724,300 100.0 2,324,800 100.0 
Employed full time 1,168,200 42.9 2,132,400 91.7 
Employed part time 466,000 17.1 30,200 1.3 
Unemployed 164,200 6.0 73,300 3.2 
Not in the labour force 926,000 34.0 88,900 3.8 
Females 2,600,700 100.0 91,000 100.0 
Employed full time 1,069,200 41.1 62,600 68.8 
Employed part time 462,900 17.8 10,700 11.8 
Unemployed 154,000 5.9 on ¥ 
Not in the labour force 914,700 oe 14,800 16.3 
Males 123,600 100.0 2,233,800 100.0 
Employed full time 99,000 80.1 2,069,800 92.7 
Employed part time ne see 19,500 0.9 
Unemployed 10,200 8.3 70,500 3.2 
Not in the labour force 11,300 9.2 74,000 3:3 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


The number of hours people work within full-time and part-time 
classifications vary significantly. Part-time workers may work 25 hours per 
week or fewer than 5 hours; full-time workers may work 30 hours per week or 55 
or more hours (See Glossary, “employed full time” and “employed part time”). 


Few parents (5.2% of employed IPs and hardly any partners) usually worked 
fewer than 10 hours per week (Table 12). Among employed IPs working less than 
30 hours, almost half worked 20-29 hours per week. The majority of employed 
IPs and partners usually worked either 30-39 hours per week (33.1% of IPs and 
14.7% of partners) or 40-49 hours per week (30.9% of IPs and 60.7% of partners). 
Six percent of employed IPs and 22.8% of employed partners worked 50 or more 
hours per week.16é 


Table 12 
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Weekly Hours Worked by Parents, by Gender, Families With at Least One 
Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Usual Hours Worked!: 2 
Total Employed 


1-9 hours 

10-19 hours 
20-29 hours 
30-39 hours 
40-49 hours 
> 50 hours 


Females 


1-9 hours 

10-19 hours 
20-29 hours 
30-39 hours 
40-49 hours 
> 50 hours 


Males 


1-9 hours 

10-19 hours 
20-29 hours 
30-39 hours 
40-49 hours 
> 50 hours 


Interviewed Parent 


Number 
1,634,100 


84,400 
166,200 
240,200 
540,700 
504,400 

98,100 


1,532,100 


84,200 
164,300 
239,000 
518,600 
443,800 

82,100 


102,000 


22,100 
60,600 
16,000 


% 
100.0 


5.2 
10.2 
14.7 
33.1 
30.9 

6.0 


100.0 


5.5 
10.7 
15.6 
33.8 
29.0 

5.4 


100.0 


21.6 
59.3 
15.7 


1 Based on parents who were employed in the reference week. 


2 Usual hours across all jobs. 
Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


Partner 


Number 


2,162,700 


14,200 
21,700 
318,800 
1,311,700 
493,100 


73,300 


4,9004 

6,0004 
27,700 
28,800 

5,6004 


2,089,300 


9,2004 
15,600 
291,100 
1,282,900 
487,500 


% 


100.0 


0.7 
1.0 
14.7 
60.7 
22.8 


100.0 


6.74 

8.24 
37.7 
39.3 

7.649 


100.0 


0.44 

0.7 
13.9 
61.4 
Zao 


IPs who worked part time were asked why they usually worked less than 30 
hours per week. About one fifth could find only part-time work; almost one third 


(31.4%) worked part time because of personal or family responsibilities, and 


41.7% did not want full-time employment (Table 13). Relatively few employed 
partners worked less than 30 hours per week. Of those who did, most indicated 


that part-time work was all that they could find. 
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Table 13 Main Reason Given by Interviewed Parents for Usually Working Less 
Than 30 Hours per Week, Canada, 1988 


Reason Given Number % 
Did not want full-time work 204,500 41.7 
Family or personal responsibilities 153,900 31.4 
Could find only part-time work 95,700 19.5 
Full-time work, although usually works < 30 hours 24,900 5 
Going to school 6,4004 1.34 
Other! 5,5004 1.14 


Total? 490,900 100.0 


1 Includes own illness or disability and unstated other reason. 

2 Data are based on 490,900 employed IPs who stated that they usually work less than 30 hours per 
week (30.1% of all employed IPs). Comparable data are not reported for partners because of the 
small number of employed spouses who usually work less than 30 hours per week. 

Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


5.1.2 Occupation, Skill Level, and Class of Worker 


About 53.1% of employed IPs were distributed among clerical, services, and 
sales occupations. One third of IPs (33.4%) held managerial or professional 
occupations and most worked full time. Only 19.3% of IPs’ partners were 
employed in clerical, sales, and service occupations; 30.8% were managers or 
professionals; fully 49% were employed in processing, construction, 
transportation, materials handling, or primary occupations. 


Table 14 Major Occupational Categories of Parents, by Full-Time and Part-Time 
Status, Employed Parents of Children Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Interviewed Parent Partner 

Occupation! Total Full time Part time Total Full time Part time 
Managerial, administrative 149,000 132,100 17,000 349,800 348,400 aie 
Other professionals? 397,000 265,400 131,600 316,300 310,200 6,1004 
Clerical 489,300 348,500 140,700 119,900 114,100 5,8004 
Sales 129,600 81,900 47,700 161,800 159,300 ee 
Service 249,400 153,000 96,500 135,900 131,300 4,7004 
Primary occupations? 46,700 33,300 13,400 147,200 145,800 at 
Processing, machining, fabricating 114,000 104,600 9,4004 444,200 442,100 

Construction 12,600 11,200 aS 245,400 242,300 
Transportation 14,700 11,000 43 135,800 133,400 

Materials handling and other crafts 31,500 26,800 4,7004 88,000 87,200 

Military A Pcs 0 18,400 18,400 

All Employed Parents 1,634,100 1,168,200 466,000 2,162,700 2,132,400 30,200 


1 Occupational classifications were coded by Statistics Canada based on the 1980 Standard 
Occupational Classification. For details see: Statistics Canada, Methodology of the Canadian 
Labour Force Survey (1990). Catalogue 71-526. 

2 Includes occupations in the natural and social sciences, religion, teaching, medicine, and artistic 


fields. 
3 Occupations related to farming, fishing, forestry, and mining. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 
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Individuals in occupations requiring less skill may be more marginal labour 
force participants, perhaps more likely to work part time and with less job 
security. Individuals in occupations requiring greater skill and expertise may 
work longer hours -- perhaps with added pressure and responsibility -- although 
some may have greater autonomy and flexibility. 


Table 15 shows the distribution of employed IPs and partners by 
occupational skill level.17 Approximately 35.6% of IPs and 37.4% of partners 
were classified as semi-skilled or unskilled, while 27.8% of IPs and 21.3% of 
partners were classified as professionals, senior managers, semi-professionals 
and technicians. Middle managers, supervisors, and skilled worker categories 
described 36.6% of IPs and 40.3% of partners. It is interesting to note that more 
than two and a half times as many partners as IPs were classified as middle 
managers or supervisors, -- people who play a pivotal role in granting employees 
the flexibility to deal with family responsibilities (Paris, 1989). 


Table 15 Occupational Skill Level of Parents, by Full-Time and Part-Time Status, 
Employed Parents of Children Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Interviewed Parent Partner 

Occupational Skill Level! Total Full time Part time Total Full time Part time 
Professionals 193,100 150,200 42,900 243,900 240,400 

Senior managers 32,600 30,100 ‘a 95,900 95,400 
Semi-professionals 110,500 65,800 44,700 43,100 43,000 

Technicians 118,500 73,300 45,200 77,800 75,800 

Middle managers 79,400 72,600 6,8002 197,800 197,300 

Supervisors 76,900 60,300 16,500 217,000 214,400 oe 
Skilled workers 441,800 316,800 124,900 458,700 452,600 6,1004 
Semi-skilled workers 349,500 233,000 116,500 366,300 358,600 7,7002 
Unskilled workers 231,500 165,700 65,900 443,800 436,500 7,3002 
Military ee so a3 18,400 18,400 ee 
All Employed Parents 1,634,100 1,168,200 466,000 2,162,700 2,132,400 30,200 


1 Statistics Canada, unpublished data. These occupational groupings were developed by the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division of Statistics Canada. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


Employed parents were also classified as paid employees, self-employed, or 
as unpaid family workers (those who run or help to run a family farm or family 
business). Most NCCS parents were paid workers (Table 16). About the same 
proportion of employed IPs and their partners (89-90%) were classified as paid 
workers, although slightly more partners than IPs worked in the private sector. 
Accordingly, similar proportions of IPs and partners (9-10%) were self-employed, 
most often working on their own, without employees. Only a small minority of 
parents (1.5% of IPs and hardly any partners) were classified as unpaid family 
workers. 
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Table 16 Classification of Parents Into Paid, Self-Employed, and Unpaid Family 
Worker Groupings, by Full-Time and Part-Time Status, Employed 
Parents of Children Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Interviewed Parent Partner 

Class of Worker! Total Full time Part time Total Full time Part time 

Paid worker 1,458,800 1,060,000 398,700 1,940,100 1,915,000 25,000 
Private sector 1,100,100 788,100 312,000 1,552,400 1,531,800 20,600 
Government 358,700 272,000 86,800 387,700 383,300 4,4004 

Self-employed 150,900 95,500 55,400 222,400 217,200 5,2004 
Employer 26,100 21,800 4,3004 89,000 87,600 as 
Own account 124,800 73,700 51,100 133,400 129,700 

Unpaid family worker 24,400 12,600 11,800 

All Employed Parents 1,634,100 1,168,200 466,000 2,162,700 2,132,400 30,200 


1 Based on main job. 
Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


Self-employed individuals are an extremely heterogeneous group. They 
include owners and operators of small businesses, local stores and restaurants. 
The self-employed also include such disparate categories as professionals in 
private practice, artists, tradespeople, free-lance secretaries, private nurses, 
home day care providers and others who provide personal or home services. 


Part-time status was most prevalent among IPs who were unpaid family 
workers or self-employed on their own account, and was least prevalent among 
IPs who were employers. Some self-employed individuals may schedule their 
work hours to accommodate child care needs. Others, such as storekeepers, may 
work long hours and have little or no flexibility, since time away from the store or 
business may be costly or impractical. 


5.2 Parents’ Employment: Family Patterns 


This section describes the interviewed parent’s and partner’s involvement 
in the work force from a family perspective. Data on parents’ employment status, 
full- or part-time status, and usual work hours are compared for one- and two- 
parent families, for smaller and larger families, and for families with preschool- 
age and school-age children. All data are national; however, selected family 
employment data by province are presented in Appendix B. All data reflect 
employment patterns in the reference week during September or October of 1988. 
Parental employment patterns vary, as do labour force patterns generally, 
according to seasonal variation and economic and employment trends. The data 
were not seasonally adjusted. 
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5.2.1 Parents’ Employment Status Within Families 


Among all Canadian families with at least one child younger than 13, the 
most common employment pattern was the dual-earner family (49.2% of all 
NCCS families representing 1,341,500 Canadian families). One-earner couples 
accounted for 32.9% of NCCS families, representing 895,900 Canadian families; 
single-earner, one-parent families accounted for 8% of all NCCS families (see 
Figure 4). 


Among two-parent families, the ratio of dual-earner to one-earner couples 
was 3:2. In most one-earner couples (91.7%), the IP’s partner was employed and 
the IP was not employed. In 8.3% of two-parent families the IP was employed and 
the partner was unemployed or not in the labour force. 


Figure 4 Proportions of Dual-Earner, One-Earner and Sole Support One-Parent 
Families With at Least One Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 
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Note: “Other” category includes families in which no parent was employed. 


Analyses of family employment patterns throughout this report use three 
factors to indicate the intensity of child-rearing demands in the family: the 
number of children in the family; the number of children younger than 6; and the 
age of the youngest child.18 1920 
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a  ————— 


Number of Children in the Family 


The relative proportions of dual-earner and one-earner couples vary 
according to the number of children in the home, as does the proportion of one- 
parent families in which the lone parent is employed (Table 17). 


Within two-parent families, the ratio of dual-earner to one-earner couples 
decreases as the number of children in the family increases. The difference is 
most pronounced when two-parent families with three or more children are 
compared to smaller families. Even in families with three or more children 
younger than 13, however, the proportion of two-parent families with a stay-at- 
home parent was only 48.5%. 


Table 17 Family Employment Patterns, by Family Structure and Number of 
Children Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Number of Children < 13 


1 Child 2 Children 3 or More 
Total € ils <13 Children< 13 
Family Employment Pattern Number % Number % Number % Number % 
All Families 2,724,300 100.0 1,261,000 100.0 1,085,500 100.0 377,800 100.0 
Dual-earner couples 1,341,500 49.2 618,100 49.0 560,200 51.6 163,200 43.2 
One-earner couples 895,900 32.9 349,300 INT 379,100 34.9 167,600 44.3 
One-earner, one-parent families 217,900 8.0 149,800 11.9 56,400 S74 11,800 3.1 
Other families! 269,000 9.9 143,900 11.4 89,800 8.3 35,300 9.3 
Two-Parent Families 2,324,800 100.0 1,007,700 100.0 971,300 100.0 345,800 100.0 
Both parents employed 1,341,500 SSM 618,100 61.3 560,200 Soll 163,200 47.2 
One parent employed 895,900 38.5 349,300 34.7 379,100 39.0 167,600 48.5 
Neither parent employed! 87,400 3.8 40,300 4.0 32,100 3.0 15,000 4.3 
One-Parent Families 399,500 100.0 253,400 100.0 114,100 100.0 32,000 100.0 
Parent employed 217,900 54.5 149,800 59.1 56,400 49.4 11,800 36.7 
Parent not employed! 181,600 45.5 103,600 40.9 57,800 50.6 20,300 63.3 


1 Includes families in which the IP in a one-parent family or both parents in a two-parent family are 
unemployed or not in the labour force. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


Among one-parent families, each additional child lowers the probability of 
the lone parent being employed. The gap is approximately 10 percentage points 
between one- and two-child families; the difference is greater still (12.7%) 
between two-child and larger one-parent families. 


Number of Preschool-Age Children 


The greatest differences in family employment patterns are not between 
families with and without children younger than 6 (Table 18). The greatest 
difference is between families with only one child under 6 and those with two or 
more preschool children. What is perhaps most surprising is that even when 
there were two or more children under 6 in the home, the one-earner family 
prevailed only by a narrow margin, accounting for 48.9% of two-parent families. 
In almost as many cases (46.8%), two-parent families with two or more children 
under 6 were dual-earners. 
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Table 18 Family Employment Patterns, by Family Structure and Number of 
Preschool Children (0-5 Years), Canada, 1988 


Number of Preschool Children 


No Preschool 2 or More 

Total Children 1 Child? Children! 
Family Employment Pattern Number %o Number %o Number % Number % 
All Families 2,724,300 100.0 1,137,600 100.0 1,074,200 100.0 512,500 100.0 
Dual-earner couples 1,341,500 49.2 598,300 52.6 520,200 48.4 223,000 43.5 
One-earner couples 895,900 32.9 302,700 26.6 360,000 33.5 233,200 45.5 
One-earner, one-parent families 217,900 8.0 134,000 11.8 74,400 6.9 9,6009 1.9 
Other families? 269,000 9.9 102,600 9.0 119,700 WLI 46,800 9.1 
Two-Parent Families 2,324,800 100.0 932,900 100.0 915,300 100.0 476,600 100.0 
Both parents employed 1,341,500 57.7 598,300 64.1 520,200 56.8 223,000 46.8 
One parent employed 895,900 38.5 302,700 32.5 360,000 39.3 233,200 48.9 
Neither parent employed? 87,400 3.8 31,900 3.4 35,100 3.8 20,400 4.3 
One-Parent Families 399,500 100.0 204,700 100.0 158,900 100.0 36,000 100.0 
Parent employed 217,900 54.5 134,000 65.5 74,400 46.8 9,6004 26.6 
Parent not employed? 181,600 45.5 70,700 34.5 84,500 53.2 26,400 73.4 


1 Families with preschool-age children may also have older school-age children living at home. 
2 Includes families in which the IP ina one-parent family or both parents in a two-parent family are 
unemployed or not in the labour force. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


While dual-earner families with preschoolers face challenges balancing 
work and family responsibilities, the burden on sole earners in one-parent 
families is even greater. Lone-parent employment rates are dramatically 
affected by the presence and number of preschool-age children. While almost two 
thirds (65.5%) of lone parents with older children and no preschoolers were 
employed, less than half (46.8%) of lone parents with a preschool-age child were 
employed. Among lone parents with two or more young children, the rate of 
employment falls to 26.6%. 


Age of Youngest Child 


While one-earner couples were more prevalent among two-parent families 
with very young children at home, the proportion of one-earner couples did not 
exceed the proportion of dual-earner couples, even when the youngest child was 
under 3 years old (Table 19). Dual-earner families consistently represented the 
largest proportion of families, regardless of the age of the youngest child in the 
home. 


Clearly, the capacity of parents in one-parent families to work when their 
children are very young is restricted. Some lone parents with very young: 
children are young themselves, with limited education and job experience; others 
are students. Other factors that are likely to constrain their employment are 
potential difficulties in finding adequate and affordable child care, and the 
physical demands of trying to balance work and family responsibilities, 
especially for those lone parents with limited social support. 
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Table 19 Family Employment Patterns, by Family Structure and Age of Youngest 
Child, Canada, 1988 
Age of Youngest Child 
. Total < 3 Years 3-5 Years 6-9 Years 10-12 Years 
Family ee ace ee 1s er OO er ee ers) er ae ge ae 
Employment Pattern Number % Number % Number % Number % Number Yo 
All Families 2,724,300 100.0 975,300 100.0 611,500 100.0 673,000 100.0 464,600 100.0 
Dual-earner couples 1,341,500 49.2 446,600 45.8 296,600 48.5 350,500 652.1 247,800 53.3 
One-earner couples 895,900 32.9 394,500 40.5 198,700 32.5 183,600 27.3 19°22 OC Meee ed 
One-earner, one-parent 
families 217,900 8.0 33,300 3.4 50,700 8.3 76,700 11.4 tS S10) 0 es 2] 
Other families! 269,000 9.9 100,900 10.3 65,600 10.7 62,300 9.3 40,300 8.7 
Two-Parent Families 2,324,800 100.0 877,900 100.0 514,000 100.0 551,900 100.0 381,000 100.0 
Both parents employed 1,341,500 57.7 446,600 50.9 296,600 57.7 350,500 63.5 247,800 65.0 
One parent employed 895,900 38.5 394,500 44.9 198,700 38.6 183,600 33.3 119,200 31.3 
Neither parent employed! 87,400 3.8 36,800 4.2 18,800 3.6 17,800 3.2 14,000 3et 
One-Parent Families 399,500 100.0 97,400 100.0 97,500 100.0 121,100 100.0 83,500 100.0 
Parent employed | 217,900 54.5 33,300 34.2 50,700 52.0 76,700 63.3 57,300 68.5 
Parent not employed! 181,600 465.5 64,100 65.8 46,800 48.0 44,400 36.7 26,300 31.5 


1 Includes families in which the IP ina one-parent family or both parents in a two-parent family are 
unemployed or not in the labour force. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


5.2.2 Full- and Part-Time Employment Patterns Within Families 


In almost 68% of dual-earner families, both parents were employed full 
time. The great majority (83.4%) of lone parents who were employed worked full 


time (Table 20). 

Table 20 Parents’ Full- and Part-Time Employment Combinations, by Family 
Structure, Families With at Least One Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 
1988 
Parents’ Combined Employment Status Number of Families % of Earner Category 
Two-Parent Families 

Dual-earner couples 1,341,500 100.0 
Both full time 910,700 67.9 
1 full time, 1 part time 426,400 31.8 
Both part time 4,4004 ae 
One-earner couples 895,900 100.0 
1 full time, 1 not employed! 870,900 97.2 
1 part time, 1 not employed! 25,000 2.8 
Neither parent employed! 87,400 100.0 
One-Parent Families 
Parent employed 217,900 100.0 
Full time 181,800 83.4 
Part time 36,100 16.6 
Parent not employed! 181,600 100.0 


1 Parents may be unemployed or not in the labour force. 
Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Tables 21-23 provide detail on parents’ combined full- and part-time 
employment status. When the data are combined with information on general 
employment status (Tables 17-19), the relationship between child-rearing 
demands and employment patterns can be seen more clearly. Increased child- 
rearing demands (more children at home, the presence of preschool-age children-- 
especially the presence of two or more preschoolers, and younger children in the 
family) are associated with several kinds of adaptations in work and family life. 


Among two-parent families: 


@ asmaller proportion of families are dual-earners and a larger proportion 
rely on one income; 


@ dual-earner families increasingly include one parent working full time and 
one parent working only part time; and 


@ sole earners maintain full-time status. A single, part-time position is 
precarious for family members, especially since economic needs associated 
with more children weigh heavily on a single wage earner. 


Among one-parent families, the data indicate that increased child-rearing 
pressures are associated with: 


@ amuch lower labour force participation rate, and 


@ agreater tendency for those lone parents who are employed to work full 


time. 
a a a ee ee 
Table 21 Parents’ Full- and Part-Time Employment Combinations, by Family 


Structure and Number of Children Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


ae eee 


1 Child < 13 2 Children < 13 > 3 Children < 13 

% of % of % of 

Numberof Earner Numberof Earner Numberof Earner 

Parents’ Combined Employment Status Families Category Families Category Families Category 
Two-Parent Families 

Dual-earner couples 618,100 100.0 560,200 100.0 163,200 100.0 

Both full time 454,000 73.5 367,000 65.5 89,700 54.9 

1 full time, 1 part time 161,300 26.1 192,200 34.3 72,800 44.6 

Both part time ae x oe ae bins a 

One-earner couples 349,300 100.0 379,100 100.0 167,600 100.0 

1 full time, 1 not employed! 336,400 96.3 370,000 97.6 164,500 98.2 

1 part time, 1 not employed! 12,900 3.7 9,1004 2.44 a a 

Neither parent employed! 40,300 100.0 32,100 100.0 15,000 100.0 


a a es ee ee 


One-Parent Families 


Parent employed 149,800 100.0 56,400 100.0 11,800 100.0 
Full time 126,200 84.2 46,600 82.7 9,000 76.8 
Part time 23,600 15.8 9,7004 17.3 a ave 

Parent not employed! 103,600 100.0 57,800 100.0 20,300 100.0 


ea ae ee ee er ee 


1 Parent may be unemployed or not in the labour force. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Table 22 Parents’ Full- and Part-Time Employment Combinations, by Family 
Structure and Number of Preschool Children (0-5 Years), Canada, 1988 


Number of Preschool Children 


No Preschool Children 1 Child > 2 Children 
% of % of % of 
Parents’ Combined Employment Numberof Earner Numberof Earner Numberof Earner 
Status Families Category Families Category Families Category 
Two-Parent Families 
Dual-earner couples 598,300 100.0 520,200 100.0 223,000 100.0 
Both full time 415,400 69.4 365,000 70.2 130,300 58.4 
1 full time, 1 part time 181,100 30.3 153,400 29.5 91,900 41.2 
Both part time ae as ee ees se ies 
One-earner couples 302,700 100.0 360,000 100.0 233,200 100.0 
1 full time, 1 not employed! 294,000 ak 349,100 97.0 227,800 97.7 
1 part time, 1 not employed! 8,8004 2.94 10,800 3.0 5,4004 2.34 
Neither parent employed! 31,900 100.0 35,100 100.0 20,400 100.0 
One-Parent Families 
Parent employed 134,000 100.0 74,400 100.0 9,6002 100.0 
Full time 113,600 84.8 61,200 82.3 7,0009 73.1 
Part time 20,400 15.2 13,200 We et ue 
Parent not employed! 70,700 100.0 84,500 100.0 26,400 100.0 


1 Parent may be unemployed or not in the labour force. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


Table 23 Parents’ Full- and Part-Time Employment Combinations, by Family 
Structure and Age of Youngest Child, Canada, 1988 


Age of Youngest Child 
<3 Years 3-5 Years 6-9 Years 10-12 Years 
Parents’ Combined % Earner % Earner % Earner % Earner 
Employment Status Number Category Number Category Number Category Number Category 
Two-Parent Families 
Dual-earner couples 446,600 100.0 296,600 100.0 350,500 100.0 247,800 100.0 
Both full time 298,100 66.8 197,200 66.5 235,200 67.1 180,200 2a 
1 full time, 1 part time 146,400 32.8 98,900 33.3 114,300 32.6 66,800 27.0 
Both part time ae es ae as ae ss its ah 
One-earner couples 394,500 100.0 198,700 100.0 183,600 100.0 119,200 100.0 
1 full time, 1 not employed! 383,700 97.3 193,200 97.3 178,400 97.2 115,600 97.0 
1 part time, 1 not employed! 10,800 SAF 5,4004 2.74 5,2004 2.84 = ay 
Neither parent employed! 36,800 100.0 18,800 100.0 17,900 100.0 14,000 100.0 
One-Parent Families 
Parent employed 33,300 100.0 50,700 100.0 76,700 100.0 57,300 100.0 
Full time 25,800 77.6 42,400 83.7 63,900 83.3 49,700 86.8 
Part time 7,4009 22.44 8,3004 16.34 12,800 16.7 7,6004 13.24 
Parent not employed! 64,100 100.0 46,800 100.0 44,400 100.0 26,300 100.0 


1 Parent may be unemployed or not in the labour force. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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The data clearly demonstrate each of these trends. Dual-earners, asa 
proportion of two-parent families, decreased as the number of children increased; 
accordingly, the proportion of one-earner couples increased (Table 17). The 
proportion of dual-earner families in which both parents worked full time 
declined from a high of 73.5% with one child younger than 13 to 54.9% with three 
or more children (Table 21). Accordingly, the proportion of dual-earner families 


with one part-time worker increased from 26.1% to 44.7% when there were three 
or more children. 


Increased family size reduced the likelihood that a lone parent would be in 
the labour force: 59.1% of lone parents in families with only one child younger 
than 13 were employed, compared to 36.7% of those in families with three or more 
children (Table 17). Part-time work is not a realistic option when there are more 
children at home (Table 21). In effect, among the small proportion of employed 
lone parents with three or more children, 100% were employed full time. 


Table 22 reveals similar patterns associated with the number of preschool 
children in the home. Table 18 demonstrated that among two-parent families, 
the proportion of dual-earners decreased from 64.1% in families with no 
preschoolers, to 46.8% among families with two or more. Table 22 indicates that 
the presence of two or more children under 6 years old is also associated with a 
decrease in the proportion of dual-earner couples in which both parents work full 
time. With only one preschooler at home, approximately 7 out of 10 dual-earner 
families had both parents working full time: the same proportion as among dual- 
earner families with no preschool children. With two or more preschoolers at 
home, the proportion of dual-earner families with both parents working full time 
declined to fewer than 6 out of 10; and 4 out of 10 dual-earner families adopted 
the pattern of one parent working full time and one parent working part time. 


Table 22 also provides evidence of the pressure that having preschool-age 
children exerts on single wage earners in one-parent families. The presence of 
two or more preschool-age children appears to render part-time work unrealistic 
for one-parent families: lone parents with two or more preschool children either 
work full time if they can, or leave the labour force. 


The age of the youngest child does not seem as closely associated with dual 
full-time work as the number of children in the family, or the number of 
preschool-age children (Table 23). Having younger children seems to have only a 
small effect on the ratio of dual-earner to single-earner couples (Table 19). 
Among dual-earner families, the proportion in which both parents worked full 
time remained constant at about 67% across age groups, increasing only slightly 
to 72.7% when the youngest child was 10 or older. 


Surprisingly, the pattern of full- and part-time employment among two- 
parent families with a child younger than 18 months is the same as for families 
with a child younger than 3 (Table 23). Among families with an infant 0-17 
months, 49.4% were dual-earner families, and in over 60% of these dual-earner 
families both parents worked full time. Approximately 46% of two-parent 
families with an infant under 18 months were one-earner families. These 
percentages are similar to those obtained for families whose youngest child is 
under 3; in fact, the proportions are similar to families with a youngest child 
between 3 and 5 years old. 


An infant in the home is associated with reduced employment among lone 
parents, however. Only 22.6% of lone parents with a child younger than 18 
months were employed, compared to 34.2% of lone parents whose youngest child 
was less than 3, and 52% of those whose youngest child was 3-5. The percentage 
of employed lone parents who worked full time was 72.1% when the youngest 
child was 0-17 months, 77.6% when the youngest child was under 3 years, and 
83.7% when the youngest child was 3-5 years. 
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5.3 Summary 


This chapter presented new data on parents’ employment, with parents of 
children younger than 13 considered as a separate component of the labour force. 
Additionally, we presented data using a family perspective by considering labour 
force data for parents in family units, and relating parental employment patterns 
to child and family characteristics. 


In doing so, we learned that dual-earner families are the norm, even for 
families with very young children. We also learned that three features of child- 
rearing demands in families (the number of children in the family, the age of the 
youngest child, and the number of preschool-age children) modify family 
employment patterns. Among two-parent families, increased child-rearing 
pressures appear to reduce the proportion of dual-earner couples and increase the 
proportion of one-earner couples. Stronger child-rearing demands also seem to 
limit one parent to part-time status within dual-earner families. Increased child- 
rearing pressures on lone parents appear to compromise their capacity to work; 
but when they do, they work full time. 


There is more to learn about parents’ work experiences. Parents’ work 
schedules shape both their own and their children’s lives, and have direct effects 
on how much child care is needed, when, and for whom. Work scheduling is the 
focus of Chapters 6 and 7. 
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Chapter 6 


PARENTS’ WORK SCHEDULES: INDIVIDUAL 
DATA 


Since information about Canadian parents’ work schedules had not been 
collected systematically prior to this study, a number of questions were developed 
for the National Child Care Survey. Parents who worked at a job or business in 
the reference week were asked when they started and ended work each day, and 
whether their work schedules varied from week to week. Information in Chapter 
5 was based on parents’ usual work involvement. Chapters 6 and 7 refer to 
parents’ actual work hours in the reference week (the week preceding the LFS 
and Child Care Interviews). 


In any given week there are departures from “usual” work patterns. Some 
people are absent all week from their job or business; others lose some work hours 
for any number of reasons. Conversely, some people work overtime; still others 
may work their usual number of hours, but depart from their usual schedule. 
Because all data presented in this chapter refer to the reference week, initially 
observations from the reference week were compared to what might be observed 
“usually” for these parents.2! 


During the reference week, 92.3% of employed IPs and 95.9% of employed 
partners worked at their job or business; 7.7% of IPs and 4.1% of partners were 
absent from work all week (Table 24). IPs and their partners were about equally 
likely to have lost some work hours in the reference week (7.4% and 7.5%), while 
partners were more likely to have worked overtime or extra hours (16.7% of 
partners compared to 10.2% of IPs). 


Ee ne 


Table 24 Departures From Usual Hours Worked by Parents in the Reference Week, 
by Full- and Part-Time Status, Parents With at Least One Child Younger 
Than 13, Canada, 1988 
2 a a a a a al a a I a a a a al a eet el 
Interviewed Parent Partner 
Departure From Usual Hours Number % Number % 
mn ee ea 
Total Employed 1,634,100 100.0 2,162,700 100.0 
Worked at a job or business in the reference week 1,508,600 92.3 2,074,900 95.9 
Had a job or business, but was not at work in the reference week 125,500 healt 87,800 4.1 
Worked overtime or extra hours in the reference week 165,900 10.2 360,600 16.7 
Lost some work hours in the reference week 121,400 7.4 156,000 lee 
a ee ee ee 
Employed Full Time 1,168,200 100.0 2,132,400 100.0 
Worked ata job or business in the reference week 1,067,900 91.4 2,045,700 95.9 
Had a job or business, but was not at work in the reference week 100,300 8.6 86,700 4.1 
Worked overtime or extra hours in the reference week 130,500 11.2 357,500 16.8 
Lost some work hours in the reference week 98,500 8.4 154,600 eZ 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee Ce ae See 
Employed Part Time 466,000 100.0 30,200 100.0 
Worked at a job or business in the reference week 440,800 94.6 29,200 96.5 
Had a job or business, but was not at work in the reference week 25,200 5.4 a at 
Worked overtime or extra hours in the reference week 35,400 7.6 
Lost some work hours in the reference week 22,900 49 


eT EEE 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 
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As arule, actual work hours did not deviate by more than 10 hours from 
parents’ usual work hours (Tables 25 and 26). Less than 3% of employed parents 
lost 10 or more hours of work during the reference week, while 3.2% of IPs and 
7.0% of partners worked 10 or more extra hours. 


Table 25 Comparison of Usual Hours Worked and Hours Actually Worked in the 
Reference Week by Parents, Families With at Least One Child Younger 
Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Interviewed Parent Partner 
Number % Number % 
Total Employed 1,634,100 100.0 2,162,700 100.0 
Usual Hours Worked 

1-9 hours 84,400 yee ee Hy: 
10-19 hours 166,200 10.2 14,200 0.7 
20-29 hours 240,200 14.7 21,700 1.0 
30-39 hours 540,700 Son 318,800 14.7 
40-49 hours 504,400 30.9 1,311,700 60.7 
> 50 hours 98,100 6.0 493,100 22.8 

Actual Hours Worked in the Reference Week! 

1-9 hours 125,800 et 33,500 15 
10-19 hours 180,600 ital 49,400 9 
20-29 hours 227,800 13.9 58,600 Onli 
30-39 hours 265,700 16.3 209,500 9.7 
40-49 hours 594,100 36.4 1,117,000 51.7 
> 50 hours 114,600 7.0 606,900 28.1 
Did not work during reference week 125,500 Tt 87,800 4.1 


1 Based on responses to detailed questions in the NCCS Child Care Interview on hours worked on 
each day in the reference week. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


Table 26 Overtime and Hours Lost During the Reference Week by Employed 
Parents, Families With at Least One Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Interviewed Parent Partner 
Number % Number % 
Total Who Worked During Reference Week 1,508,600 100.0 2,074,900 100.0 
Worked overtime or extra hours 
1-4 hours 53,700 3.6 85,300 4.1 
5-9 hours 64,200 4.3 130,200 6.3 
10-19 hours 37,300 Ads 106,600 isl 
> 20 hours 10,700 0.7 38,500 1.9 
Did not work extra hours 1,342,700 89.0 1,714,300 82.6 
Lost some work hours 
1-4 hours 22,800 125 17,700 0.9 
5-9 hours 58,600 3.9 76,400 3.7 
10-19 hours 26,100 1.7 37,900 1.8 
> 20 hours 13,800 0.9 23,700 eal 
Did not lose any hours 1,387,200 92.0 1,919,300 92.5 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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IPs were more likely than their partners to have been absent from work for 
the whole week (Table 27). This is partly accounted for by the number of IPs on 
maternity, paternity, or extended child care leave. (Roughly 45% of IPs who were 
absent all week were absent for these reasons, representing about 3.5% of all 
employed IPs.) IPs’ partners who were absent all week were much more likely to 
have been on vacation, ill, or laid-off. Among parents who lost only some work 
hours, the data still indicate a greater tendency for partners to have been on 
holiday or vacation and for IPs to have missed work because of personal or family 
responsibilities. 


SS = ee ee ee eee ee ee 


Table 27 


Reasons for Work Absences Among Parents, Families With at Least One 
Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


ee 


Interviewed Parent Partner 
Reasons For Work Absences Number % Number % 
Total Not at Work (Absent All Week)! 125,500 100.0 87,800 100.0 
Reasons Not at Work 
Own illness 26,900 21.4 29,000 33.0 
Personal or family responsibilities? 69,400 55.3 4,4004 5.04 
Bad weather re 8 noe bee 
Labour dispute oe iy 4,3004 4.94 
Vacation 18,900 15:1 42,300 48.2 
Other? a 6,6004 7.64 
Total Who Lost Some Work Hours?4 121,400 100.0 155,600 100.0 
Reasons For Hours Lost From Work in Reference Week 
Own illness 29,700 24.5 36,700 23.6 
Personal or family responsibilities 31,700 26.1 29,300 18.8 
Bad weather eae a 7,6009 4.94 
Vacation 13,900 11.4 22,100 14.2 
Holiday 21,900 18.0 39,300 DOG 
Working short-time 12,000 9.8 11,400 Us: 
Other® 10,300 8.5 9,2004 5.94 


7.7% of IPs with a job or business were absent all week, as were 4.1% of partners. 

Includes 56,700 IPs on maternity, paternity, or extended child care leave. 

Unclassified other responses. 

7.4% of IPs with a job or business lost some work hours in the reference week, as did 7.5% of 
partners. 

5 Includes labour dispute, lay-off, new job started during week or job terminated during reference 
week, and unclassified "other" responses. 


m wb hw 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


6.1 The Number of Days and Hours Parents Work 


A summary of parents’ work days at all jobs in the reference week22 is 
included in Table 28. (Approximately 5% of parents worked at more than one 
job.) The majority of parents worked 5 days, most often for 40-49 hours. 
However, the distributions of IPs’ and partners’ work days and hours were quite 
different. Almost one third of employed IPs worked fewer than 5 days; the same 
was true for only one eighth of employed partners. Fully 23% of IPs’ partners 
worked 6 or 7 days in the reference week; only 11.6% of IPs worked more than 5 
days. These data reflect, in part, differences in the proportion of partners who 
worked overtime or extra hours and the greater proportion of IPs who were 
employed part time. 
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Table 28 Days and Hours Worked in the Reference Week by Parents in Families 


With at Least One Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Days and Hours Worked in the Reference Week 


Number of Days Worked! 
Less than 5 days: 
1 day 
2 days 
3 days 
4days 
5 days 
More than 5 days: 
6 days 
7 days 


Total2 


Number of Hours Worked! 
< 10 hours 
10-19 hours 
20-29 hours 
30-39 hours 
40-49 hours 
= 50 hours 


Total2 


1 Days and hours were reported according to detailed daily schedules. 
2 Based on IPs and partners who did any work ata job or business in the reference week (92.3% of 


employed IPs and 95.9% of employed partners). 
Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


Because our estimates of child care needs and analyses of child care use 


patterns will be based on the IP’s work hours and work schedule, the nature of 
IPs’ work in the reference week is considered in greater detail. A cross- 


tabulation of the number of days and hours each IP worked is summarized in 


Table 29 and illustrated in Figure 5. 


Table 29 A Cross-Classification of Days and Hours Worked by the Interviewed 


Parent in the Reference Week, Canada, 1988 


Number of Days and Hours Worked 


IPs who worked < 20 hours 
Less than 5 days 
5 days 
6 or 7 days 


IPs who worked 20-29 hours 
Less than 5 days 
5 days 
6 or 7 days 


IPs who worked > 30 hours 
Less than 5 days! 
5 days 
6 or 7 days 


Total 


Interviewed Parent Partner 
Number % Number % 
481,100 31.9 257,400 12.4 
75,800 5.0 46,000 Dee 
102,400 6.8 34,000 1.6 
135,000 9.0 47,900 FAS 
168,000 11.1 129,500 6.2 
852,200 56.5 1,340,200 64.6 
175,300 11.6 477,300 23.0 
121,500 8.1 333,800 16.1 
53,800 3.6 143,500 6.9 
1,508,600 100.0 2,074,900 100.0 
125,800 8.3 33,500 1.6 
180,600 12.0 49,400 2.4 
227,800 15.1 58,600 2.8 
265,700 17.6 209,500 10.1 
594,100 39.4 1,117,000 53.8 
114,600 7.6 606,900 29.2 
1,508,600 100.0 2,074,900 100.0 
Number %  % Within Category 
306,400 20.3 100.0 
247,000 16.4 80.6 
47,100 3.1 15.4 
12,300 0.8 5.0 
227,800 15.1 100.0 
136,500 9.0 59.9 
75,600 5.0 Bow 
15,700 1.0 6.9 
974,400 64.6 100.0 
97,700 6.5 10.0 
729,400 48.4 74.9 
147,300 9.8 15s 

1,508,600 100.0 


1 Includes 32,500 IPs who worked 35 or more hours in less than 5 days (a compressed work week). 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 
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Figure 5 Percentage Of Interviewed Parents Who Worked Less Than 5 Days, 5 
Days, Or More Than 5 Days, By Total Hours Worked in the Reference 
Week 
% % 
100 100 
80 80 
60 60 
40 40 
20 20 
Worked <20 Hours Worked 20-29 Hours Worked 230 Hours 
(20.3%) (15.1%) (64.6%) 


Less than 5 days SN 5 days oe 6 or 7 days 


Clearly, the majority (80.6%) of IPs who worked fewer than 20 hours did so 
in fewer than 5 days, rather than working reduced hours over a 5-day week. 
About 75% of IPs who worked 30 or more hours worked a 5-day week; however, 
10% worked fewer than 5 days and 15.1% worked 6 or 7 days. IPs who worked 20- 
29 hours were the most heterogeneous group: about 33% worked a 5-day week; 
59.9% worked fewer than 5 days; and 6.9% worked 6 or 7 days. 


These analyses reveal the underlying diversity of work patterns subsumed 
within the broader categories of part- and full-time work. They also identify 
statistically small, but meaningful subgroups of families with distinct child care 
needs. These subgroups include families in which IPs work full- or part-time 
across 6 or 7 days (12% of families) and families in which the IP works a 
compressed work week (35 or more hours in fewer than 5 days). About 1.2% of 
employed IPs worked a compressed week. 


6.2 Which Days and Hours Do Parents Work? 


One reason the NCCS included detailed questions about parents’ work 
schedules was to discover how parents allocate time to work and family life. A 
second, related reason was to identify when families need and use child care. In 
this section we provide information on parents’ work schedules in the reference 
week.23 
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6.2.1 Days in the Week 


Most parents with children younger than 13 worked weekdays only; 
however, more than one quarter of IPs (27.6%) and almost one third of their 
partners (32%) worked at least one weekend day (Table 30). Roughly 22% of 
employed IPs (332,300) worked on Saturday, and 13.1% worked on Sunday. 
Included in these numbers are 112,600 IPs who worked both Saturday and 
Sunday (7.5% of employed IPs). 


Weekend work was more common among IPs’ partners. In total, 32% of 
employed partners worked at least one weekend day: 26.8% worked on Saturday 
and 14.9% worked on Sunday; including 9.8% who worked both Saturday and 
Sunday. 


Table 30 Pattern of Days Worked by Parents in the Reference Week in Families 
With at Least One Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Interviewed Parents Partners 
Pattern of Days Worked Number %o Number % 
Weekdays only 1,091,500 72.4 1,412,300 68.1 
At least 1 weekend day 417,100 27.6 662,600 32.0 
Worked weekdays and at least 1 weekend day 400,000 26.5 653,000 31.5 
Worked only on weekend days 17,100 ib) 9,6004 0.54 


Total! 1,508,600 100.0 2,074,900 100.0 


1 Based on IPs and partners who did any work ata job or business in the reference week (92.3% of 
employed IPs and 95.9% of employed partners). 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


Separate analyses (not presented in tabular form) were conducted to 
determine whether parents who worked part time were more likely to work 
weekends. IPs who worked 20-29 hours were most likely to have worked at least 
one weekend day (33.9%), compared to IPs who worked fewer than 20 hours 
(28.4%) and IPs who worked 30 or more hours (26.1%). 


6.2.2 Hours of the Day 


Few researchers have looked at shift work patterns among parents or 
studied the consequences of shift work for family life. Harriet Presser’s work in 
the United States (1986, 1989) is a rare exception, in that Presser investigated 
some of the determinants and correlates of shift work patterns among families 
with young children. Studies of shift work in Canada are rare. 


American studies of shift work have tended to use very broad categories 
which have little relevance for our purposes.% To study the effects of shift work 
on child care needs and child care use patterns, the authors devised five 
categories of work shifts that are more sensitive to family life. They are based on 
the average stopping time on days parents worked in the reference week, with 
stopping times corresponding roughly to the end of the school day, supper time, 
evening hours, and over night. 
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Work shifts were defined in the CNCCS as follows: 


- Fixed, early day shift Average stop time between 10 a.m. and 
4 p.m. (including 4 p.m.) 


- Fixed day shift Average stop time between 4 p.m. and 
6 p.m. (including 6 p.m.) 


- Fixed, late day or evening shift Average stop time between 6 p.m. and 
10 p.m. (including 10 p.m.) 


- Fixed night shift Average stop time between 10 p.m. and 
10 a.m. (including 10 a.m.) 


- Irregular, split, or varying shift Start or stop times differ by more than 2 
hours across days of the week 


Analyses revealed considerable diversity in parents’ work schedules 
(Table 31). While 62.3% of IPs and 61.7% of partners worked standard daytime 
hours (fixed early day or day shifts), almost 10% of IPs and 12.3% of partners 
worked evenings or nights, times when child care may be difficult to find. 


Moreover, more than one quarter of IPs and their partners worked an 
irregular, split, or varying shift in the reference week. Presser (1989) attributes 
much of the increasing diversity in work schedules to the significant growth in 
the service sector and identifies a reinforcing phenomenon in that "the demand 
for service workers increases women’s labour force participation, and women’s 
greater labour force participation increases the demand for service workers" (p. 
525). Since many of these services occur after 5 p.m. and on weekends, the result 
is a greater diversity in the hours and days people work. 


Table 31 Shift Patterns of Parents in Families With at Least One Child Younger 
Than 13, Canada, 1988 
Interviewed Parents Partners 

Shift Pattern! Number % Number %o 
Fixed, early day shift 439,900 29.2 433,600 20.9 
Fixed, day shift 499,300 33.1 846,500 40.8 
Fixed, late day shift 83,000 §.5 173,100 8.3 
Fixed, night shift 67,000 4.4 83,000 4.0 
Irregular, split, or varying shifts? 419,400 27.8 538,700 26.0 
Total 1,508,600 100.0 2,074,900 100.0 


1 Data are based on IPs and partners who worked in the reference week. 


2 Itis likely that the numbers in this category are inflated because some parents worked overtime or 
lost part of a day. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


Diversified work schedules may affect child care in two ways. On the one 
hand, diversified work schedules may provide two-parent families with flexibility 
and the opportunity to schedule work hours so as to share child care. On the 
other hand, because most child care centres are open only on weekdays from 7 or 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m., parents who work weekends or evenings may have considerable 
difficulty finding non-parental child care. 
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6.3 Standard and Non-Standard Work Schedules 


Work schedules were also studied to see how they deviated from the 
“standard” work week -- Monday to Friday only, consisting predominantly of 
work performed between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. daily. To do so, we generated a four- 
part classification. Parents worked “standard days” if they worked weekdays 
only; those who worked weekdays and at least one weekend day or weekend days 
only were classified as working “non-standard days”. Parents with a fixed daily 
work schedule (i.e., work hours that did not differ from one day to the next by 
more than two hours) with daily ending times before 4 p.m. or between 4 p.m. and 
6 p.m. worked “standard hours”. Those who worked a fixed late day shift, a fixed 
night shift, or irregular or varying hours worked “non-standard hours”. 


While the standard work week is the modal or typical schedule, it 
accurately described only 54-56% of IPs’ and partners’ work schedules (Table 32). 
More than one fifth of IPs and almost one quarter of their partners worked both 
non-standard days and non-standard hours during the reference week. 


Table 32 Classification of Parents’ Work Schedules as Standard or Non-Standard 
in Families With at Least One Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 
Interviewed Parents Partners 
Work Schedule? Number % Number %o 
Standard days? and standard hours? 840,500 55.7 1,120,100 54.0 
Standard days’, non-standard hours* 251,000 16.6 292,200 14.1 
Non-standard days®, standard hours? 98,700 6.5 160,000 eh 
Non-standard days®, non-standard hours4 318,400 21.1 502,600 24.2 
Total 1,508,600 100.0 2,074,900 100.0 
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Based on days and hours worked in the reference week according to detailed daily schedules. 
Weekdays only. 

Usual daily work hours end by 6 p.m. 

Usual hours of work end after 6 p.m. (fixed late day and fixed night shifts) or are irregular, 
varying by more than 2 hours on different days in the reference week. 

5 Work week includes at least one weekend day. 


”m WwW bom 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


That only slightly more than half of IPs (55.7%) worked what has long been 
considered the standard work week has major implications for children, parents, 
child care providers, and policy makers. It suggests that in addition to the issues 
of affordability, availability, and quality in child care, a significant number of 
families must consider fit -- the extent to which child care is available to cover the 
particular days and times when parents work. A more detailed examination of 
parents’ work schedules and child care needs is presented in Chapter 8. 


Are parents who work part time more likely to have a non-standard work 
pattern? Since 98% of employed partners worked full time (30 or more hours), 
analysis of this question is limited to IPs. Comparisons among IPs who worked 
30 or more hours, 20-29 hours, and fewer than 20 hours in the reference week are 
presented in Table 33. 
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Classification of Interviewed Parents' Work Schedules as Standard or 
Non-Standard, by Hours Worked in the Reference Week, Canada, 1988 


Interviewed Parents 


Work Schedule? Number % of Category 


Worked > 30 Hours 974,400 100.0 
Standard days?, standard hours? 600,400 61.6 
Standard days?, non-standard hours?4 116,200 11.9 
Non-standard days®, standard hours? 62,000 6.4 
Non-standard days®, non-standard hours4 195,800 20.1 

Worked 20-29 Hours 227,800 100.0 
Standard days?, standard hours? 92,500 40.6 
Standard days?, non-standard hours? 57,700 25.3 
Non-standard days®, standard hours? 11,800 5:2 
Non-standard days®, non-standard hours? 65,800 28.9 

Worked < 20 Hours 306,400 100.0 
Standard days”, standard hours? 147,600 48.2 
Standard days’, non-standard hours? 77,100 PAS 
Non-standard days®, standard hours? 24,900 8.1 
Non-standard days®, non-standard hours* 56,800 18.5 

1 Based on days and hours worked in the reference week according to detailed daily schedules. 

2 Weekdays only. 

4 Usual daily work hours end by 6 p.m. 


Usual hours of work end after 6 p.m. (fixed late day and fixed non-day shifts) or are irregular, 
varying by more than 2 hours on different days in the reference week. 
5 Work week includes at least one weekend day. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


IPs working full time in the reference week (30 or more hours) were most 
likely to work a standard pattern of days and hours; however, even among this 
population, only 61.6% of IPs worked a standard, Monday to Friday, fixed 
daytime schedule. Less than half of those who worked part time worked a 
standard work week. IPs who worked fewer than 30 hours were slightly more 
likely to work non-standard days than those who worked 30 or more hours. The 
major difference, however, was in the proportion of each group working non- 
standard hours (fixed late day or night shifts or irregular hours). While 32% of 
IPs who worked 30 or more hours in the reference week worked non-standard 
hours, 54.2% of IPs who worked 20-29 hours and 43.7% of IPs who worked fewer 
than 20 hours did so. It appears, therefore, that when parents who are responsible 
for child care arrangements (predominantly mothers) work part time, they are 
less likely to work a standard work week and, in particular, are more likely than 
full-time workers to work evenings, nights, or schedules that vary from day to 
day. 


6.4 Variability in Work Schedules 


In addition to examining how congruent parents’ work schedules were with 
our image of the traditional work week, we also examined how parents’ work 
commitments vary from week to week and on different days in the week. 
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To determine variability from week to week, all employed IPs (except those 
on maternity, paternity, or extended child care leave and those who, while 
technically employed, had not yet started to work) were asked, “Does your work 
schedule vary from week to week?” If respondents answered yes, they were asked 
if they knew about schedule changes in advance. IPs in two-parent families were 
asked the same questions about their partner’s work schedule. Variability from 
day to day was determined by examining parents’ start and stop times on each 
day worked in the reference week (Table 34). 


Table 34 


Variability in Parents’ Work Scheduling, Parents in Families With at 
Least One Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Interviewed Parent Partner 
Dimensions of Variability Number % Number % 
Variability From Week to Week 
Schedule does not vary 949,100 59.9 1,344,000 62.1 
Schedule varies 634,700 40.1 818,600 37.9 
Known in advance 418,400 26.4 455,900 PALI 
Not known in advance 216,400 1357 362,700 16.8 
Total! 1,583,900 100.0 2,162,700 100.0 
Variability From Day to Day 
Schedule does not vary? 966,500 64.1 1,419,300 68.4 
Schedule varies? 542,100 35.9 655,600 31.6 
Varies by < 2 hours 122,600 8.1 116,900 5.6 
Varies by 3 or 4 hours 125,700 8.3 141,500 6.8 
Varies by 5 or more hours 293,800 19.5 397,200 19.1 
Total4 1,508,600 100.0 2,074,900 100.0 


1 Total is based on 97% of all employed IPs and almost 100% of employed partners. Excluded are 
IPs on maternity, paternity, or extended child care leave and IPs and partners with new jobs to 
start in the future. 

2 Based on observed differences between days in starting time, ending time, and/or number of hours 
worked on different days in the reference week. 

3 Some daily variation is accounted for by parents who lost part of a day or worked overtime in the 
reference week. 


4 Based onall IPs and partners who worked in the reference week. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


While the majority of parents had steady work schedules, 30-40% had 
schedules which varied weekly, daily, or both. Parents whose schedules varied 
from week to week likely comprised two subgroups: (1) those who worked on call 
or demand, and (2) those whose total weekly work hours were stable, but whose 
schedule of days or hours varied. While data are not available to determine the 
size of these subgroups, it is likely that variable work involvement (variation in 
number of hours worked per week) was more common among the 13.7% of IPs and 
16.8% of IPs’ partners who did not know schedule changes in advance. 


Variation of three or more hours in starting or ending times on work days or 
in the number of hours worked per day indicated an irregular or rotating shift 
pattern, and characterized 27.8% of IPs and 25.9% of their partners who worked 
in the reference week. IPs who worked 20-29 hours in the reference week were 
most likely to report substantial variation in work hours on different days in the 
week. Almost one third of IPs who worked 20-29 hours deviated by 5 or more 
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hours in the number of hours worked per day or in start and/or stop times; 
another 11.9% of IPs who worked 20-29 hours in the reference week 
demonstrated variations of 3 or 4 hours across work days. As noted previously, 
IPs who worked 20-29 hours were also most likely to have worked at least one 
weekend day, a factor which appears to have contributed to the variability in 
their work schedules. 


Variability may reflect flexibility in parents’ work schedules or 
alternatively, lack of choice about work hours. Unfortunately, data are not 
available to determine how many parents fell into each category. Similarly, 
work schedule variability may provide parents with flexibility to accommodate 
their children’s needs or it may preclude the use of certain types of care (such as 
day care centres with fixed schedules and no option for variable or part-time 
enrolment), or otherwise contribute to difficulty in finding and maintaining care 
arrangements. 


6.5 Summary 


Data on parents’ work schedules provide important insights on the 
allocation of work time and family time. Information in this chapter reveals that 
parental work schedules are considerably more diverse than might be 
anticipated. While the standard work week still prevails, it accounts for only 
55% of parents’ work schedules. Weekend work, fixed late day and night shifts, 
and schedules that vary from week to week or day to day are not uncommon, and 
will probably increase as more women join the labour force and the service sector 
expands. 


Variability and diversity in parents’ work schedules may allow parents 
greater flexibility and enable dual-earner couples to off-shift work schedules for 
child care purposes. On the other hand, limited control over one’s work hours and 
variable work schedules, and limited access to child care services can make 
balancing work and family life more difficult for parents and fragment children’s 


care. 
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Chapter 7 


PARENTS’ WORK SCHEDULES FROM A 
FAMILY PERSPECTIVE 


This chapter focuses on the family as a system by examining the work 
schedules of IPs in one- and two-parent families, in smaller and larger families, 
and in families with and without preschool children. This broader perspective 
allows us to investigate how parents’ work schedules vary with child-rearing 
demands. In addition, we examine the work schedules of both parents in dual- 
earner families to better understand how work time is structured, and the extent 
to which deliberate off-shifting of work schedules is used as a form of child care. 


fal Work Schedules: A Comparison of One- and Two- 
Parent Families 


Approximately 13.6% of IPs who worked in the reference week lived in one- 
parent families, while 86.4% of IPs lived with a partner. In two-parent families, 
nearly 92% of working IPs had a partner who also worked in the reference week, 
while 8.2% (107,400) had a partner who was either not employed or not at work 
(Tables 35, 36 and 37). 


Table 35 Interviewed Parents’ Work Involvement in the Reference Week, by 
Partner’s Work Status and Family Structure, Canada, 1988 


% of Family 
IP’s Work Involvement Number Category! 
In Two-Parent Families 1,303,300 100.0 
With partner who worked in the reference week 
IP worked > 30 hours 741,900 56.9 
IP worked < 30 hours 454,100 34.8 
With partner who did not work in the reference week? 
IP worked > 30 hours 75,000 5.8 
IP worked < 30 hours 32,400 2.5 
In One-Parent Families 205,300 100.0 
IP worked > 30 hours 157,600 76.8 
IP worked < 30 hours 47,700 2ac3 
All Families 1,508,600 


1 Percentage of one-parent and two-parent families in which the IP worked in the reference week. 
2 The partner may have been employed but not at work, unemployed, or not in the labour force. 


This table is based only on IPs who worked in the reference week. Data pertain to 56.1% of all IPsin 
two-parent families and 51.4% of all IPs in one-parent families. IPs excluded from this table may have 
been unemployed, not in the labour force, or absent from their job or business during the reference 
week. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 
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Table 36 Interviewed Parents’ Work Hours in the Reference Week, by Family 
Structure, Families With at Least One Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 
1988 
IPs in One- IPs in Two- 
All IPs Parent Families Parent Families 
IP’s Work Hours/Days Number % Number %o Number % 
Number of Hours Worked 
Worked > 30 hours 974,400 64.6 157,600 76.8 816,800 62.7 
Worked 20-29 hours 227,800 15.1 20,300 9.9 207,500 15.9 
Worked < 20 hours 306,400 20.3 27,400 13.4 278,900 21.4 
Number of Days Worked 
Worked < 5 days 481,100 31.9 50,000 24.4 431,100 33.1 
Worked 5 days 852,200 56.5 132,200 64.4 719,900 55.2 
Worked 6 or 7 days 175,300 11.6 23,000 aD 152,300 iL 
Total 1,508,600 100.0 205,300 - 100.0 1,303,300 100.0 


This table is based only on IPs who worked in the reference week. Data pertain to 56.1% of all IPsin 
two-parent families and 51.4% of all IPs in one-parent families. IPs excluded from this table may have 
been unemployed, not in the labour force, or absent from their job or business during the reference 
week. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


IPs in one-parent families were more likely than those in two-parent 
families to have worked 30 or more hours and to have worked 5 days in the 
reference week: almost 77% of IPs in one-parent families worked 30 or more 
hours, compared to 62.7% of IPs in two-parent families. IPs in two-parent 
families were more likely to have worked a short week: almost one third worked 
fewer than 5 days compared to 24.4% of IPs in one-parent families. Similar 
proportions of both groups (11-12%) worked 6 or 7 days. 


Table 37 illustrates that there were more similarities than differences in 
the work schedules of IPs in one- and two-parent families: 28.5% of IPs in one- 
parent families worked at least one weekend day, as did 27.5% of IPs in two- 
parent families. As well, 66.2% of IPs in one-parent families worked standard 
hours (a fixed, early day or day shift), as did 61.6% of IPs in two-parent families. 
IPs with a partner were slightly more likely to work a fixed late day or night shift 
(10.5%, compared to 6.8% of IPs in one-parent families). Overall, 59.9% of IPs in 
one-parent families and 55.0% of IPs with a partner worked a standard week -- 
weekdays only, predominantly between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
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Table 37 Comparison of Work Schedules Among Interviewed Parents in One- and 
Two-Parent Families With at Least One Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 
1988 
IPs in One-Parent IPs in Two-Parent 
All IPs Families Families 
IP’s Work Schedule! Number %o Number %o Number %o 
Work Days 
Weekdays only 1,091,500 72.4 146,700 Tals) 944,800 TOE: 
At least 1 weekend day 417,100 27.6 58,600 28.5 358,500 27.5 
Work Shift 
Fixed early day 439,900 29.2 51,500 25.1 388,400 29.8 
Fixed day 499,300 33.1 84,400 41.1 414,900 31.8 
Fixed late day 83,000 5.5 7,5009 3.74 75,500 5.8 
Fixed night 67,000 4.4 6,3002 3.14 60,600 4.7 
Irregular shift 419,400 27.8 55,500 7ad fea l 363,900 27.9 
Work Week 
Standard work week? 840,500 55.7 123,000 59.9 717,400 55.0 
Non-standard work week? 668,100 44.3 82,300 40.1 585,800 45.0 


Total 1,508,600 100.0 205,300 100.0 1,303,300 100.0 


1 Based on detailed questions on days and hours worked in the reference week. 
Weekdays only, fixed early day or fixed day shift. 

3 All other circumstances including non-standard days, non-standard hours, or both non-standard 
days and non-standard hours. 


This table is based only on IPs who worked in a reference week. Data pertain to 56.1% of all IPs in 
two-parent families and 51.4% of all IPs in one-parent families. IPs excluded from this table may have 
been unemployed, not in the labour force, or absent from their job or business during the reference 
week. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


7.2 Work Schedules and Child-Rearing Demands 


In this study, child-rearing demands are defined by the number of children 
in the home, the presence of one or more preschool-age children, and the age of 
the youngest child in the family. Chapter 5 indicated that interviewed parents’ 
participation in the labour force and their full- or part-time status were 
associated with the intensity of child-rearing demands. This section explores 
whether interviewed parents’ work schedules are related to child-rearing 
demands. All findings are based on parents’ work days and work hours in the 
reference week. 
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Table 38 


Interviewed Parent’s 
Work Hours/Days! 


Number of Hours Worked 
> 30 hours 
20-29 hours 
< 20 hours 


< 5 days 
5 days 
> 5days 


7.2.1 The Number of Days and Hours Worked 

Increased child-rearing demands appear to be associated with the number of 
hours and days IPs worked (Tables 38, 39, and 40). The percentage of IPs who 
worked less than 20 hours and fewer than 5 days increased with the number of 
children at home and the presence of preschool-age children, particularly 
children younger than 3. Interestingly, even in families with strong child- 
rearing demands (three or more children, two or more preschool-age children, or 
an infant younger than 18 months), 52-59% of employed IPs worked 30 or more 
hours; about 47-52% worked a 5-day week; and roughly 10-14% worked 6 or 7 
days. 


Hours and Days Interviewed Parents Worked in the Reference Week, by 
Number of Children Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Number of Children < 13 


1 Child 2 Children 3 or More 
Total <13 <13 Children< 13 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
974,400 64.6 517,600 69.5 367,400 62.0 89,400 52.1 
227,800 15.1 101,400 13.6 96,600 16.3 29,800 WAS! 
306,400 20.3 125,500 16.9 128,400 2187 52,400 30.6 
Number of Days Worked 
481,100 31.9 211,800 28.4 201,600 34.0 67,700 39.5 
852,200 56.5 446,400 60.0 325,300 54.9 80,500 46.9 
175,300 11.6 86,400 11.6 65,600 ileal 23,400 13.6 
1,508,600 100.0 744,600 100.0 592,400 100.0 171,600 100.0 


Total 


1 Based on detailed questions on days and hours worked in the reference week. 
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This table is based only on IPs who worked in the reference week. Data pertain to 55.4% of all IPs. IPs 
excluded from this table were unemployed, not in the labour force, or absent from their job or business 
during the reference week. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 
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Table 39 Hours and Days Interviewed Parents Worked in the Reference Week, by 
Number of Preschool Children (0-5 Years), Canada, 1988 


Number of Preschool Children 


No Children 1 Child 2 or More 
Total <6 <6 Children< 6 
Interviewed Parents’ 
Work Hours/Days! Number %o Number % Number % Number % 
Number of Hours Worked 
> 30 hours 974,400 64.6 496,500 67.3 362,600 65.1 115,400 53.9 
20-29 hours 227,800 15.1 108,700 14.7 82,300 14.8 36,800 Ml 4 
< 20 hours 306,400 20.3 132,200 17.9 112,400 20.2 61,700 28.9 
Number of Days Worked 
< 5days 481,100 31.9 212,600 28.8 180,600 32.4 87,900 41.1 
5 days 852,200 56.5 431,800 58.6 317,500 57.0 102,900 48.1 
> 5 days 175,300 11.6 92,900 12.6 59,200 10.6 23,200 10.8 
Total 1,508,600 100.0 737,300 100.0 557,300 100.0 214,000 100.0 
1 Based on detailed questions on days and hours worked in the reference week. 
This table is based only on IPs who worked in the reference week. Data pertain to 55.4% of all IPs. IPs 
excluded from this table were unemployed, not in the labour force, or absent from their job or business 
during the reference week. 
Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 
Table 40 Hours and Days Interviewed Parents Worked in the Reference Week, by 


Age of Youngest Child, Canada, 1988 


Age of Youngest Child 
Total 0-17 Months 18-35 Months 3-5 Years 6-9 Years 10-12 Years 

Interviewed Parents’ 
Work Hours/Days! Number % Number % Number % Number % Number % Number % 
Number of Hours Worked 

> 30 hours 974,400 64.6 120,300 58.6 139,700 62.5 218,000 63.7 278,000 65.1 218,400 70.5 

20-29 hours 227,800 15.1 34,600 16.9 33,100 14.8 51,500 15.0 65,600 15.4 43,000 13.9 

< 20 hours 306,400 20.3 50,400 24.6 50,700 22.7 73,000 21.3 83,700 19.6 48,500 15.6 
Number of Days Worked 

< 5days 481,100 31.9 79,300 38.6 77,500 34.7 111,700 32.6 126,800 29.7 85,900 27.7 

5 days 852,200 56.5 106,600 51.9 122,400 54.8 191,400 55.9 247,400 57.9 184,400 59.5 

> 5days 175,300 11.6 19,500 9.5 23,600 10.6 39,300 11.5 53,200 12.4 39,800 12.8 

Total 1,508,600 100.0 205,400 100.0 223,500 100.0 342,400 100.0 427,400 100.0 310,000 100.0 


1 Based on detailed questions on days and hours worked in the reference week. 


This table is based only on IPs who worked in the reference week. Data pertain to 55.4% of all IPs. IPs 
excluded from this table were unemployed, not in the labour force, or absent from their job or business 
during the reference week. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 
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Table 41 


Work Schedule? 


Worked a standard work week? 
Did not work a standard week 


Worked weekdays only 
Worked at least 1 weekend day 


Worked early day or day shift 
Worked late day or night shift4 
Worked irregular hours® 


Total 


74 


Om mw w btw 


7.2.2 The Scheduling of Days and Hours Worked 


In general, the scheduling of work hours seems to be weakly, but 
consistently associated with the intensity of child-rearing demands. Increased 
child-rearing demands generally were not related to whether IPs worked on the 
weekend (with the exception that slightly more IPs worked on the weekend in 
families with three or more children at home). Comparisons do indicate that IPs 
in families with three or more children younger than 13, those with two or more 
preschool-age children, and those with infants at home were more likely to have 
worked a fixed late day or night shift than IPs in families with fewer or older 
children (Tables 41, 42, and 43). This pattern may suggest that parents with 
stronger child-rearing demands off-shift work schedules in order to accommodate 
child care needs, a hypothesis examined later in this chapter (see Section 7.3.5). 


Work Schedules of Interviewed Parents, by Number of Children Younger 
Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Number of Children < 13 


1 Child 2 Children 3 or More 
Total <13 < 13 Children< 13 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
840,500 55.7 428,700 57.6 329,800 55.7 82,000 47.8 
668,100 44.3 315,900 42.4 262,600 44.3 89,600 52:2 
1,091,500 712.4 544,100 73.1 429,700 1P4s5 117,700 68.6 
417,100 27.6 200,500 26.9 162,700 27.5 53,900 31.4 
939,200 62.3 477,200 64.1 368,400 62.2 93,600 54.5 
150,000 9.9 65,600 8.8 58,200 9.8 26,200 lise 
419,400 27.8 201,800 Die 165,800 28.0 51,800 30.2 
1,508,600 100.0 744,600 100.0 592,400 100.0 171,600 100.0 


Based on detailed questions on days and hours worked in the reference week. 

Weekdays only ona fixed early day or day time schedule generally ending before 6 p.m. 

Daily schedules that end by 4 p.m. or between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. 

Daily schedules that end either between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. or between 10 p.m.and 10 a.m. 

A pattern characterized by at least one fluctuation in starting or ending time across work days that 
exceeded 2 hours, or a split shift pattern with work blocks at least 2 hours apart. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Table 42 Work Schedules of Interviewed Parents, by Number of Preschool 
Children (0-5 Years), Canada, 1988 


eee 
Number of Preschool Children 


No Children 1 Child 2 or More 
Total <6 <6 Children < 6 
Work Schedule1 Number % Number % Number % Number % 
SS a ee Be a a eee, eee 
Worked a standard work week2 840,500 55.7 421,600 57.2 310,200 55.7 108,700 50.8 
Did not work a standard work week 668,100 44.3 315,800 42.8 247,100 44.3 105,300 49.2 
SS ee a ee ee 
Worked weekdays only 1,091,500 12.4 531,300 72.0 405,700 72.8 154,600 PAS 
Worked at least 1 weekend day 417,100 27.6 206,100 28.0 151,600 Diez, 59,300 Dill 
a ee eS el ee On I 
Worked early day or day shift 939,200 62.3 469,300 63.7 348,700 62.6 121,200 56.6 
Worked late day or night shift‘ 150,000 9.9 65,700 8.9 53,900 9.7 30,400 14.2 
Worked irregular hours® 419,400 27.8 202,300 27.4 154,700 27.8 62,400 29.2 
ee ee 
Total 1,508,600 100.0 737,300 100.0 557,300 100.0 214,000 100.0 


i a an Be 
Based on detailed questions on days and hours worked in the reference week. 

Weekdays only ona fixed early day or day time schedule generally ending before 6 p.m. 

Daily schedules that end by 4 p.m. or between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. 

Daily schedules that end either between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. or between 10 p.m.and 10 a.m. 

A pattern characterized by at least one fluctuation in starting or ending time across work days that 
exceeded 2 hours, or a split shift pattern with work blocks at least 2 hours apart. 


Se a 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Table 43 Work Schedules of Interviewed Parents, by Age of Youngest Child, 
Canada, 1988 


—_... «g«kRk8K@K@ROOlo SW? eo 


Age of Youngest Child 
Total 0-17 Months 18-35 Months 3-5 Years 6-9 Years 10-12 Years 
Work Schedule? Number % Number % Number % Number % Number % Number % 


ee ee ee ae ae 
Worked a standard 


work week2 840,500 55.7 108,400 52.8 122,700 54.9 187,700 54.8 244,300 57.2 177,300 57.2 
Did not work a standard 
work week 668,100 44.3 96,900 47.2 100,800 45.1 154,700 45.2 183,100 42.8 132,700 42.8 


ee ee ee es ee 
Worked weekdays only 1,091,500 72.4 150,800 73.4 164,700 73.7 244,900 71.5 312,600 73.1 218,700 70.5 


Worked at least 1 


weekend day 417,100 27.6 54,600 26.6 58,800 26.3 97,600 28.5 114,800 26.9 91,300 29.5 
Worked early day or day 
shift3 939,200 62.3 122,000 59.4 136,000 60.9 211,800 61.9 271,800 63.6 197,600 63.7 
Worked late day or night 
shift4 150,000 9.9 27,000 13.1 22,200 9.9 35,200 10.3 37,000 8.7 28,700 9.3 
Worked irregular hours® 419,400 27.8 56,400 27.4 65,300 29.2 95,400 27.9 118,600 27.8 83,700 27.0 
Total 1,508,600 100.0 205,400 100.0 223,500 100.0 342,400 100.0 427,400 100.0 310,000 100.0 

1 Based on detailed questions on days and hours worked in the reference week. 

2 Weekdays only ona fixed early day or day time schedule generally ending before 6 p.m. 

3 Daily schedules that end by 4 p.m. or between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. 

4 Daily schedules that end either between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. or between 10 p.m. and 10 a.m. 

5 


A pattern characterized by at least one fluctuation in starting or ending time across work days that 
exceeded 2 hours, or a split shift pattern with work blocks at least 2 hours apart. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Were IPs with more intense child-rearing demands more likely to have 
work schedules that varied from week to week, reflecting either greater 
flexibility in work hours or a more marginal involvement in the labour force? 
The data suggest that variability from week to week is associated with the 
number of children in the family younger than 13, but is not related to the age of 
the children. About 48.5% of IPs with three or more children had a work schedule 
that varied from week to week, compared to 36.9% of IPs with one child and 
41.6% of IPs with two children. 


7.3 Work Schedules in Dual-Earner Families 


Despite the increase in dual-earner families with young children, little 
research describes both parents’ work schedules or begins to capture the 
complexity of family life in these circumstances. Prior to the NCCS, no major 
Canadian study of dual-earner parents’ work schedules had been done. 


Analyses of work schedules from a family perspective describe the pattern of 
days and hours worked by couples as units. The following sections present 
estimates of the prevalence of off-shifting and information on the extent to which 
parents use off-shifted work schedules for child care. 


soel Definitions and Sources of Data 


Dual-earner families accounted for 49.2% of all families and 57.7% of all 
two-parent families with at least one child younger than 13. Data on both 
parents’ work schedules were available for 89.2% of couples classified as dual- 
earners. When one or both parents were absent from their job or business for the 
reference week,?5 the family was excluded from analyses on off-shifting. This 
chapter describes only those dual-earner families in which both parents worked 
in the reference week, but the terms “dual-earner families” and “dual-earner 
couples” will be used for simplicity. 


7.3.2 Family Characteristics of Dual-Earner Couples 


Slightly more than half (53.1%) of the dual-earner couples (for whom work 
schedule data were available) had one or more preschool-age children, including 
30.4% who had at least one child younger than 3; the remainder (46.9%) were 
couples with school-age children and no children younger than 6 (Table 44). 
Roughly 31.1% of dual-earner couples were juggling strong child-rearing 
demands: they had three or more children younger than 13, two or more 
preschool-age children, or an infant younger than 18 months. 
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Table 44 Dual-Earner Families, by Selected Family Characteristics, Canada, 1988 
ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
Family Characteristics Number % 
Number of Children < 13 Years 
1 child < 13 years 547,400 45.8 
2 children < 13 years 498,800 41.7 
> 3 children < 13 years 149,800 12.5 
Number of Preschool Children 
No children < 6 years 560,700 46.9 
1 child < 6 years 448,500 37.5 
> 2 children < 6 years 186,800 15.6 
ee ea 
Age of Youngest Child 
0-17 months 178,900 15.0 
18-35 months 183,600 15.4 
3-5 years 272,800 22.8 
6-9 years 326,700 27.3 
10-12 years 234,000 19.6 
High Child-Rearing Demands! 372,200 31.1 
All Dual-Earner Families? 1,195,900 100.0 


1 Families who meet at least one of the following criteria: 3 or more children younger than 13; 2 or 
more preschool children; or youngest child 0-17 months. 

2 Based on families in which both parents worked at a job or business during the reference week 
(89.2% of families in which both parents were employed). 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


Both parents worked full time during the reference week in 58.3% of dual- 
earner families (Table 45). In fact, in more than 20% of dual-earner families, 
both parents worked more than 40 hours. In most other dual-earner families 
(38.6%), one parent worked 30 hours or more and one parent worked less than 30 
hours. 


The data indicate only slight differences in the number of hours worked by 
dual-earner couples with and without preschool children. Both parents worked 
30 or more hours in 56.1% of dual-earner couples with at least one preschool-age 
child and in 60.7% of dual-earner couples with only school-age children. 


Table 45 Dual-Earner Parents’ Work Involvement, by the Presence of Preschool 
Children (0-5 Years), Canada, 1988 


No Preschool With Preschool 
Total Children Children 

Parents’ Work Involvement! Number % Number % Number % 
Both parents worked > 30 hours 696,900 58.3 340,300 60.7 356,600 56.1 
One parent worked > 30 hours, 1 parent 

worked < 30 hours 461,400 38.6 204,100 36.4 257,300 40.5 
Both parents worked < 30 hours 37,600 3.1 16,300 2.9 21,300 3.4 
All Dual-Earner Families2 1,195,900 100.0 560,700 100.0 635,200 100.0 


1 Hours worked in the reference week as reported in detailed questions on days and hours worked. 
2 Based on families in which both parents worked at a job or business during the reference week 
(89.2% of families in which both parents were employed). 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Table 46 


71.3.3 Which Days and Hours Do Dual-Earner Parents Work? 


Analysis of the work schedules of dual-earner couples leads to two major 
conclusions: 


1. Only a minority of dual-earner families with children younger than 13 were 
composed of parents who both worked a standard work week (weekdays 
only, with fixed daytime hours). 


2. One or both parents were even more likely to have worked a “non-standard” 
schedule among dual-earner couples coping with more intense child-rearing 
demands. 


General information about the work schedules of dual-earner couples is 
summarized in Table 46.26 Both parents worked a standard work week in less 
than one third of dual-earner families (32.7%). The most common arrangement 
was for just one parent to work a standard week (43.4% of dual-earner families). 
One or both parents worked at least one weekend day in 47.1% of all dual-earner 
families; and one or both parents worked a fixed late day shift, a fixed night shift, 
or irregular hours in 60% of dual-earner families. 


Evening work was common among dual-earner parents. At least one parent 
worked a fixed late day shift or a fixed night shift in 21.2% of dual-earner 
families. One or both parents worked at least one weekday evening (past 6 p.m.) 
in almost half of dual-earner families (47.5%). 


Parents’ Work Schedules in Dual-Earner Families With at Least One Child 
Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Parents’ Work Schedules! Number % 
Work Days 
Both parents worked weekdays only 633,100 §2.9 
One parent worked at least 1 weekend day 414,700 34.7 
Both parents worked at least 1 weekend day 148,100 12.4 
Work Hours 
Both parents worked a fixed early day or day shift? 478,800 40.0 
One or both parents worked a fixed late day shift, a fixed night shift, or irregular hours? 717,100 60.0 
Work Week 
Both parents worked a standard work week (Monday-Friday, on a fixed early day or day shift) 391,600 32.7 
One parent worked a standard work week 517,600 43.3 
Neither parent worked a standard work week 286,700 24.0 
All Dual-Earner Families 1,195,900 100.0 
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Based on responses to questions on days and hours worked. 

A schedule that varied minimally from day to day with an average stop time before 4 p.m. or 

between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. 

3 A schedule that varied minimally from day to day with an average stop time between 6 p.m. and 10 
p.m. or between 10 p.m.and10 a.m. 

¢ A schedule characterized by variation of more than 2 hours in starting or ending times across work 

days. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Parents’ work schedules in dual-earner families were related to child- 
rearing demands (Table 47). Dual-earners with three or more children younger 
than 13 were most likely to depart from standard work schedules. In this 
circumstance, as a rule, at least one parent worked on the weekend and one or 
both parents worked either a late day or night shift or irregular hours. Dual- 
earners with two or more preschool-age children or an infant younger than 18 
months were also unlikely to both work a standard work week: often at least one 
parent worked a fixed late day or night shift or had irregular hours. 


_—_— OO eo ee ee 


Table 47 Dual-Earner Couples’ Work Schedules, by Selected Family 
Characteristics, Canada, 1988 


ee 
Dual-Earner Couples’ Work Schedules 


All At Least At Least One Both Parents 

Dual- One Parent Parent Worked Worked A 

Earner Worked a Non-Standard Standard 

Couples! Weekend Day? Hours? Work Week?4 

ee ee ee ee eee eee 

Family Characteristics Number % % % 


Number of Children < 13 Years 


1 child < 13 years 547,400 45.1 58.0 34.9 
2 children < 13 years 498,800 46.9 60.1 32.7 
> 3children < 13 years 149,800 54.8 66.9 25.1 


Number of Preschool Children 


No children < 6 years 560,700 47.0 57.4 34.7 
1 child < 6 years 448,500 45.8 60.5 32.5 
> 2 children < 6 years 186,800 50.1 66.3 27.5 
i Oe ee 2 eee 
Age of Youngest Child 
0-17 months 178,900 45.5 64.1 29.4 
18-35 months 183,600 45.9 61.6 32.4 
3-5 years 272,800 48.9 61.4 31.2 
6-9 years 326,700 46.4 58.2 34.5 
10-12 years 234,000 47.9 56.3 35.0 
an anne ein ee 
High Child-Rearing Demands5 372,200 48.9 64.2 28.9 
een ae ete Se eee ee cr eR re oe ne ee ee 
All Dual-Earner Families 1,195,900 47.1 60.0 32.7 


1 Based on families in which both parents worked at a job or business in the reference week. 

2 One or both parents worked at least one weekend day. 

3 One or both parents worked either a fixed late day or night shift (a fixed daily schedule with work 
hours ending between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. or between 10 p.m. and 10 a.m.) or displayed an 
irregular schedule with variations of more than 2 hours in starting or ending times across 
different work days. 

4 Weekdays only, ona fixed daytime schedule ending before 4 p.m. or between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. 

5 Families who meet at least one of the following criteria: 3 or more children younger than 13 years; 
2 or more preschool children; or youngest child 0-17 months. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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7.3.4 Off-Shifted Work Schedules 


The work schedules of one or both parents in dual-earner families is likely 
to include at least one of the following: work on at least one weekend day; a fixed 
late day or night shift; or irregular hours. Asa result, in many dual-earner 
families, the total number of hours in which at least one parent is at work is 
large. Accordingly, the effects of work schedules on family life are substantial, 
limiting the time parents spend together and the amount of time that children 
can spend with both parents. 


Previous research has generally considered off-scheduling only in terms of 
day and non-day shifts. NCCS data allow a more thorough analysis of off- 
scheduling -- one that includes off-scheduled days and hours. Three indicators of 
off-scheduling in dual-earner couples are summarized in Table 48. One type of 
off-scheduling occurs when only one parent works on the weekend; another type 
of off-scheduling is evident when one parent regularly works evenings or nights. 
A third, more quantitative measure of off-scheduling is the number of hours one 
parent works while the other is not working.27 


Indicators of Off-Scheduling Among Dual-Earner Couples in Families 
With at Least One Child Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Dual-Earner Couples! 


Indicators of Off-Scheduling Number %o 
One parent worked at least one weekend 
day while the other did not? 414,700 34.7 
One parent worked a fixed late day or fixed night shift? 231,300 19.3 
Hours worked by the IP while the partner was not working 
0 hours 371,600 31.1 
1-9 hours 418,600 35.0 
10-19 hours 193,900 16.2 
20-29 hours 92,200 ot A 
> 30 hours 119,600 10.0 


Total 1,195,900 100.0 


1 Based on families in which both parents worked at a job or business in the reference week. 

2 Includes parents who worked weekdays and at least one weekend day and those who worked only 
on the weekend. 

3A fixed daily schedule with work hours ending between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. or between 10 p.m. and 
10 a.m. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


Off-shifted work scheduling was evident in a large proportion of dual- 
earner couples in this study. In slightly more than one third, one parent worked 
at least one weekend day while the other did not. Approximately one in five dual- 
earner couples had discrepant work shifts with one parent working a fixed late 
day or night shift. In one third of dual-earner couples, the IP worked at least 10 
hours while the IP’s partner was not working. Further analyses revealed that at 
least one indicator of off-scheduling (off-scheduling work days, work shifts, or 10 
or more work hours) was evident in 61.5% of the dual-earner couples for whom 
work schedule data were available. 
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7.3.5 Off-Shifted Work Schedules and Child Care 


The significance of asynchronous work scheduling lies in its relevance to 
child care. In most studies, estimates of the number of children potentially 
needing and using child care while their mothers are at work presume that 
fathers are unavailable. In fact, several studies on child care in the U.S. suggest 
that dual-earner couples may off-shift work schedules so that one parent is 
available for child care when the other is working, thus reducing their 
dependence on non-parental care (Kingston and Nock, 1985; Presser, 1989). 


Do parents who off-shift work schedules do so for child care purposes? Our 
approach to answering this question was to first identify families in which the 
IP’s partner provided child care while the IP was working. If the partner 
provided care, the IP was asked whether work schedules had been deliberately 
arranged to limit non-parental child care.2® This methodology provides a direct 
assessment of the use of off-shifted work schedules for child care purposes. 
(Readers may note that even when parents do off-shift for this reason, other non- 
parental care arrangements may be used.) 


The IP’s partner provided some child care while the IP worked in 38.1% of 
dual-earner families. However, only 16.6% of dual-earner couples (or one sixth) 
deliberately off-shifted their work schedules for child care purposes. We 
estimate that about 197,700 dual-earner couples off-shifted their work days or 
hours for child care purposes in the fall of 1988. 


To understand more about couples who deliberately off-shifted work 
schedules, a series of analyses related this decision to: (1) the intensity of child- 
rearing demands, and (2) the IP’s work schedule. 


Dual-earner couples with three or more children younger than 13, and those 
with two or more preschool children were more likely to deliberately off-shift 
work schedules to meet child care needs than other dual-earner couples 
(Table 49). Interestingly, dual-earner couples with infants were not more likely 
to off-shift than those without infants. In fact, a reduction in the proportion of 
dual-earners deliberately off-shifting was evident only among those whose 
youngest child was 10 or older, perhaps reflecting concerns about after-school 
care for younger school-age children. 
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Table 49 Dual-Earner Couples Deliberately Using Off-Shifted Work Schedules for 
Child Care Purposes, by Selected Family Characteristics, Canada, 1988 


All Couples Using 
Dual-Earner Off-Shifting for Child 
Couples! Care Purposes? 
% of Dual- 
Family Characteristics Number Number? Earner Couples 
Number of Children < 13 Years 
1 child < 13 years 547,400 74,100 13e5 
2 children < 13 years 498,800 89,500 17.9 
> 3children < 13 years 149,800 34,100 22a 
Number of Preschool Children 
No children < 6 years 560,700 83,700 14.9 
1 child < 6 years 448,500 74,500 16.6 
> 2 children < 6 years 186,800 39,400 21a) 
Age of Youngest Child 
0-17 months 178,900 31,100 17.4 
18-35 months 183,600 31,800 13 
3-5 years 272,800 51,000 18.7 
6-9 years 326,700 57,300 17.5 
10-12 years 234,000 26,400 eS 


Total 1,195,900 197,700 16.5 


1 Based on families in which both parents worked at a job or business in the reference week. 

2 Families in which the partner provided child care for at least one child while the IP worked and 
the IP reported that parents made deliberate arrangements to eliminate or reduce the number of 
hours of (non-parental) care that would otherwise be required. 

3 Figures include instances when the partner provided care while the IP was engaged in 
educational activities in families in which the IP both worked and studied in the reference week. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


Deliberate off-shifting to meet child care needs appeared to be most 
prevalent when the IP worked weekends only or on a fixed, late day or night shift 
(Table 50). 
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Table 50 Relationship Between Characteristics of the Interviewed Parents’ Work 
Schedule and Deliberate Efforts to Off-Shift Work Hours for Child Care 
Purposes in Dual-Earner Couples, Canada, 1988 


All Couples Using 
Dual-Earner Off-Shifting for Child 
Couples! Care Purposes? 
% of Dual- 

IP’s Work Characteristics Number Number? Earner Couples 
Number of Hours Worked 

> 30 hours 741,900 108,500 14.6 

20-29 hours 192,700 40,100 20.8 

< 20 hours 261,400 49,100 18.8 
Days Worked 

Weekdays only 873,300 99,900 11.4 

Weekdays plus weekend day(s) 309,600 91,600 29.6 

Weekend only 13,100 6,2004 47.1 
Hours Worked 

Early day or day shift 736,800 68,500 9.3 

Late day or night shift5 123,700 42,200 34.1 

Irregular hours® 335,400 86,900 25.9 
Total 1,195,900 197,700 16.5 


1 Based on families in which both parents worked at a job or business in the reference week. 
Families in which the partner provided child care for at least one child while the IP worked and 
the IP reported that parents made deliberate arrangements to eliminate or reduce the number of 
hours of (non-parental) care that would otherwise be required. 

Figures include instances when the partner provided care while the IP was engaged in educational 
activities in families in which the IP both worked and studied in the reference week. 

A fixed daily work schedule ending before 4 p.m. or between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. 

A fixed daily work schedule ending between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. or between 10 p.m.and 10 a.m. 

A work schedule marked by variation of more than 2 hours in starting or ending times across days 
of the week. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


ww 
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See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


The main reason that parents gave for deliberate off-shifting was that they 
thought it was best for the children (Table 51). About one third of dual-earner 
couples who deliberately off-shifted did so to avoid or reduce child care costs, and 
about the same percentage wished to share child care. 
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Table 51 


Main Reasons for Deliberately Off-Shifting Work Schedules for Child 
Care Purposes Among Dual-Earner Couples, Canada, 1988 


Reason(s) for Off-Shifting! Number 
Thought it best for child(ren) 130,400 
Wanted to share child care 62,600 
Could not afford other child care/reduce child care costs 65,700 
Could not find suitable child care 18,400 
Other 6,7004 
Total Who Deliberately Off-Shift Schedules? 197,700 


! More than one reason was permitted. 
Based on responses from families with at least one child younger than 13 in which both parents 
worked ata job or business in the reference week. The interviewed parent stated that deliberate 
efforts had been made to arrange work schedules to eliminate or reduce the number of hours of care 
that would otherwise be required. The total number of families with deliberately off-shifted hours 
was 197,700. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


_ See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


7.4 Summary 


Analyses presented in this chapter revealed more similarities than 
differences in work schedules among interviewed parents in one- and two-parent 
families, even though IPs in two-parent families were somewhat more likely to 
work part time. 


Increased child-rearing demands, particularly the presence of three or more 
children younger than 13 or two or more preschool-age children, was associated 
with a greater tendency for parents to work a fixed late day or night shift or 
irregular hours. 


Analyses of the work schedules of both parents in dual-earner couples 
indicated that one or both parents are likely to work a non-standard work week. 
Both parents worked a standard work week (weekdays only, on a fixed daytime 
schedule) in less than one third of dual-earner couples, and the likelihood that 
one or both parents worked on the weekend or non-standard hours increased 
among families with more intense child-rearing demands. 


Three indicators of off-shifted work schedules were examined. Analyses 
revealed that 61.5% of dual-earner couples with children could be classified as 
off-shifted on one or more dimensions. Approximately one sixth (197,700) of 
dual-earner couples are estimated to have deliberately off-shifted work days or 
work hours for child care purposes. The most common reasons given for 
deliberate off-shifting were because parents thought it was best for their 
children, to reduce or avoid child care costs, and to share parental involvement in 
child care. 


Data on parents’ work schedules viewed from a family perspective allow 
researchers, policy makers, and employers to appreciate how work schedules fit 
into the ecology of family interactions. Parental work schedules may limit or 
expand the amount of time one or both parents can spend with their children, and 
can facilitate or frustrate efforts to harmonize work and family life. 
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Chapter 8 


ESTIMATES OF CHILD CARE NEEDS 


The previous chapters have focused on Canadian parents’ involvement in 
the work force and parents’ work schedules. They provide necessary background 
information for estimating child care needs with greater specificity than has ever 
been possible. Estimating child care needs is a complex task, both conceptually 
and methodologically, and estimates can vary widely depending on the 
assumptions one makes and the techniques and data that are used. A full 
discussion of these issues is included as Appendix C to this report and is 
recommended especially for researchers, policy makers and child care advocates. 


Most estimates of child care needs are estimates of children potentially 
needing child care. Estimates of the child population (number of children in age 
groups) are particularly useful for estimating the demand for new or expanded 
child care services. (Estimates of the number of children likely to need full- and 
part-time care are the focus of Section 8.3.) 


Estimates of the number and kinds of families needing child care provide 
complementary information that can be used to develop and evaluate funding 
mechanisms (tax credits or refunds that are available to families) and to 
anticipate needs for subsidized spaces. In addition, family-based estimates 
identify how many families need child care for more than one child and for 
children in particular age categories. Such information, now available from the 
Canadian National Child Care Study, can result in a much better understanding 
of family child care needs, and of current pressures on parents’ time, energy, and 
resources. 


8.1 Assumptions and Methodology 


Estimating the number of families and the number of children needing child 
care to support parents’ employment is a task that requires considerably more 
specification. How much child care is needed? What kinds of child care? For how 
many children? In what age categories? Under what circumstances does a 
family qualify as needing child care? Since the answers to these questions 
directly affect estimates, our assumptions and methods are briefly described in 
this section. 


How much child care? 


Rather than estimate the number of families who may need some care, or 
only families or children likely to need full-time care, we provide estimates of the 
number of families and children likely to need 30 or more hours of care, 20-29 
hours of care, or fewer than 20 hours of care. Estimates of hours for which care 
may be needed are based on the interviewed parent’s usual work hours.29 The 
number of hours for which child care is actually needed may exceed the usual 
hours worked because of commuting time, unpaid work hours, etc. Conversely, 
parents who provide care for their children themselves while working may not 
need any supplemental care for work-related purposes. 
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What kind of child care? 


Most people are interested in estimates of the number of families needing 
non-parental care. In practice, however, while estimates of a family’s need for 
some child care can be derived from parents’ work hours, the nature of the care 
cannot be determined, other than by examining what kind of child care (or what 
combination of arrangements) is actually used. Some parents care for their 
children while at work; others off-shift work schedules to avoid non-parental care 
arrangements. Our preliminary estimates are of the number of families who 
need some form of child care arrangement (which may include care by either 
parent) while the IP is working. 


Care for how many children in the family? In what age categories? 


One advantage of using the family as the unit of analysis is that estimates 
can be made of the number of families who need child care for more than one 
child, and for children in particular age categories. Information on child care 
needs from a family perspective allows policy makers and others to see that 
parents may have to consider more than one child’s needs when deciding among 
child care alternatives. Real or anticipated child care costs for more than one 
child, transportation and logistical considerations, and the likelihood that an 
older sibling may be able to provide care for short periods can all affect child care 
decisions. Estimates of the number of families eligible for child care subsidies for 
one or more school-age children, for preschool-age children, or for children in both 
age groups also require family-based data. 


Readers may note that school is considered a type of child care arrangement 
in this and other CNCCS reports, and that school hours are counted as hours 
during which child care may be needed. Supplemental child care for school-age 
children is needed regularly when parents work before or after school, in the 
evenings, or on weekends. Care may also be required when children are not in 
school because of illness, professional development days, holidays, and the 
summer break. Interestingly, most studies of child care needs rarely refer to the 
needs of school-age children over the summer months. Summertime care will be 
considered in another report based on the NCCS. 


How is the need for child care determined? Under what circumstances 
is a family considered to need child care? 


These questions can be answered in different ways. For example, some may 


feel that child care is required only if the mother is employed. Others may 


require that both parents in a two-parent family be employed. Our answer to this 
question is rooted in the design of the NCCS. Specifically, one parent identified 
herself or himself as most responsible for arranging child care in the family. 
Since the IP was most responsible for arranging child care, the family’s need for 
care was based on the IP’s employment status and usual work hours. 


In summary, then, CNCCS estimates of families needing child care are 
based on the number of families with at least one child younger than 13 in which 
the IP (96% of whom were mothers or lone-parent fathers) was employed at the 
time of the survey. Estimates are based on the IP’s usual work hours, and 
indicate the number of hours for which some child care was required for one or 
more children in different age categories. CNCCS estimates of the number of 
children needing child care were made on the same basis. 


Table 52 


IP’s Employment Status and 
Usual Hours Worked! 


Child Care Needed 
IP employed 
> 30 hours 
20-29 hours 
< 20 hours 


Child Care Not Needed 
IP not employed? 


All Families 
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8.2 Estimates of Families Needing Child Care 


In 1988, an estimated 1,634,100 families (60% of NCCS families) needed 
some child care for at least one child younger than 13 (Table 52). Approximately 
1,143,200 families (42% of NCCS families) needed full-time care (30 or more 
hours of child care) for at least one child. 


CNCCS Estimates of Families for Whom Child Care is Potentially Needed 
While the Interviewed Parent is at Work, by IP’s Usual Work Hours and 
Partner’s Employment Status, Canada, 1988 


Partner’s Employment Status 


Partner Partner Not No Partner 
Total Employed Employed Present 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
1,634,100 100.0 1,341,500 82.1 74,700 4.6 217,900 33 
1,143,200 100.0 904,500 79.1 58,900 ee 179,800 15.7 
240,200 100.0 211,400 88.0 9,4004 3.94 19,500 8.1 
250,700 100.0 225,600 90.0 6,4004 2.64 18,600 ee 
1,090,200 100.0 821,200 Dro 87,400 8.0 181,600 16.7 
2,724,300 100.0 2,162,700 79.4 162,100 6.0 399,500 14.7 


1 Based on IPs who were employed in the reference week. 
2 Includes IPs who were unemployed and those not in the labour force. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


Analyses revealed that 82.1% of all families needing child care were dual- 
earner families and 13.3% were one-parent families. Fewer than 5% of all 
families needing child care based on the IP’s employment included a partner who 
was not employed. (In such cases, the IP’s partner may have been able to provide 
some or all care needed while the IP was at work. In other circumstances, 
partners were unavailable because they were students, actively looking for work, 
or for other reasons.) 


8.2.1 The Number of Children in the Family 


We estimate that full-time care (30 or more hours per week) was needed by 
almost half of Canadian families with one child younger than 13; by 40% of 
families with two children; and by almost 27% of families with three or more 
children (Table 53). Another 16-22% of families (depending on the number of 
children in the home) needed regular care for less than 30 hours per week. Of all 
families estimated to need full-time care, approximately 53.2% needed care for 
only one child, 38% needed care for two children, and almost 9% needed care for 
three or more children younger than 13. 
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Table 53 


CNCCS Estimates of Families for Whom Child Care is Potentially Needed 
While the Interviewed Parent is at Work, by IP’s Usual Work Hours and 
Number of Children Younger Than 13, Canada, 1988 


Number of Children < 13 


IP’s Employment Status and Usual 


Hours Worked! 


Child Care Needed 
IP employed 
> 30 hours 
20-29 hours 
< 20 hours 


Child Care Not Needed 
IP not employed? 


All Families 


Total 1 34 3 or More 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
1,634,100 60.0 807,700 64.1 643,800 59.3 182,600 48.3 
1,143,200 42.0 607,700 48.2 434,100 40.0 101,400 26.8 
240,200 8.8 105,800 8.4 100,400 9.3 34,000 9.0 
250,700 9.2 94,200 7.5 109,300 10.1 47,200 12.5 
1,090,200 40.0 453,300 35.9 441,600 40.7 195,200 me bled 


2,724,300 100.0 1,261,000 100.0 1,085,500 100.0 377,800 100.0 


1 Based on IPs who were employed in the reference week. 
2 Includes IPs who were unemployed and those not in the labour force. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


8.2.2 The Presence of Preschool and School-Age Children 


To understand child care needs within families, data were organized to 
identify families needing child care for preschool-age children (0-5 years old), for 
school-age children only, and for both preschool and school-age children. About 
39.1% of families (382,400) with one or more preschool children and no school-age 
children needed full-time care, while 15.9% (156,200 families) needed care for 
less than 30 hours; 45% did not need care for work-related purposes since the IP 
was not employed (Table 54). Families with one or more preschoolers and no 
school-age children accounted for 33.4% of all families presumed to need full-time 
care in the fall of 1988. 


Among families with both preschool and school-age children, approximately 
35.1% required care for 30 or more hours each week while 19.8% needed less than 
30 hours of child care; 45% did not require care for work-related purposes. 
Almost one out of every five families who needed care for 30 or more hours had 
both preschool and school-age children at home. These 213,300 families most 
often included one child 3-5 years old and one or more older children. 


An estimated 1,137,600 families have one or more school-age children and 
no preschoolers at home. Of these families, two thirds (762,500) presumably 
required some child care while the IP was at work, although school hours would 
cover a large proportion of child care in an average week. More than halfa 
million families (547,500) with school-age children and no preschoolers are 
estimated to have needed sufficient care to support the IP’s full-time work, while 
another 214,900 families presumably needed care for fewer than 30 hours each 
week. 
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Table 54 CNCCS Estimates of Families Potentially Needing Full-Time and Part- 
Time Child Care for Work-Related Purposes for Preschool (0-5 Years) and 
School-Age Children (6-12 Years), by Age of Youngest Child, Canada, 1988 


eee SSS 


Care Needed Care Needed Care Needed Care Not 

Total > 30 Hours! 20-29 Hours < 20 Hours Needed 
ee eee eee OE 
All Families 2,724,300 1,143,200 240,200 250,700 1,090,200 
ee I NR aT. 
With Preschool Children Only 978,700 382,400 74,700 81,400 440,100 
Youngest child < 3 years old 732,900 268,700 56,400 63,800 344,000 
Youngest child 3-5 years old 245,800 113,600 18,400 17,700 96,100 
lao a a ee eee 
With Preschool and School-Age Children 608,000 213,300 51,400 68,400 274,900 
Youngest child < 3 years old 242,300 76,500 16,700 26,100 123,000 
Youngest child 3-5 years old 365,700 136,800 34,800 42,300 151,900 
re a a ee Ne 
With School-Age Children Only 1,137,600 547,500 114,100 100,800 375,100 
Youngest child 6-9 years old 673,000 307,700 68,600 67,000 229,600 
Youngest child 10-12 years old 464,600 239,800 45,400 33,800 145,600 


1 Full-time care is defined as care needed for 30 or more hours per week to support the IP’s usual 
work involvement. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


8.2.3 A Closer Look at Families With Preschool-Age Children 


Almost 55% of families with at least one child younger than 6 (871,700 
families) and 52.1% of families with a child younger than 3 required some child 
care to support the IP’s employment. Most often when care was needed, it was 
needed for 30 or more hours each week. 


Tables 55-57 provide a closer look at Canadian families with at least one 
child younger than 6 who are estimated to have needed some child care to support 
parental employment. 


The data indicate that: 


e More than half a million families (508,200) are estimated to have needed 
some child care for an infant or toddler for work-related purposes, including 
345,300 families who needed full-time care for at least one child younger 
than 3. 


@ Approximately 28.2% of families who needed care for at least one preschool- 
age child actually needed care for two or more children younger than 6. 


e As many as 146,900 families presumably needed full-time care for two or 
more preschool-age children. 


@ Nearly 10% of families needing care for at least one preschool-age child 
(83,900 families) were headed by lone parents. 


e Almost 60% of the families who needed care for one or more young children 
lived in urban settings with populations of 100,000 or more. However, 
28.6% of families who needed care lived in rural areas and small towns: 
areas commonly believed to lack organized child care services to 
accommodate these families’ on-going and unique child care needs 
(Abramovitch, 1987, and Parent, 1986, cited in Friendly, Cleveland and 
Willis, 1989). 
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° Of those families estimated to need some child care for one or more 
preschool children, 13.3% had a combined 1987 parental income of $20,000 
or less; and 33.4% had 1987 incomes of $20,001-40,000. 


Table 55 CNCCS Estimates of Families Potentially Needing Full-Time and Part- 
Time Child Care for Preschool Children (0-5 Years), by Age of Youngest 
Child, Canada, 1988 


Age of Youngest Preschool Child 


Total <3 Years 3-5 Years 
IP’s Employment Status and 
Usual Hours Worked! Number % Number % Number %o 
Child Care Needed 
IP employed 871,700 54.9 508,200 52.1 363,500 59.4 
> 30 hours 595,700 37.5 345,300 35.4 250,400 40.9 
20-29 hours 126,200 8.0 73,000 15 53,100 8.7 
< 20 hours 149,800 9.4 89,900 9.2 59,900 9.8 
Child Care Not Needed 
IP not employed? 715,000 45.1 467,100 47.9 248,000 40.6 
All Families 1,586,700 100.0 975,300 100.0 611,500 100.0 
1 Based on IPs who were employed in the reference week. 
2 Includes IPs who are unemployed and those not in the labour force. 
Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 
Table 56 CNCCS Estimates of Families Potentially Needing Full-Time and Part- 
Time Child Care for Work-Related Purposes for Preschool Children (0-5 
Years), by Number of Preschool Children and Age of Youngest Child, 
Canada, 1988 
Total Needing Care Care Needed > 30 Hours! Care Needed < 30 Hours! 
Number % Number % Number % 
All Families? 871,700 100.0 595,700 100.0 276,000 100.0 
Number of Preschool Children 
1 child 626,100 71.8 448,800 75.3 177,400 64.3 
> 2children 245,600 28.2 146,900 24.7 98,600 35.7 
Age of Youngest Child 
0-17 months 271,500 31.1 187,500 31.5 84,000 30.4 
18-35 months 236,700 y 4 "4 157,800 26.5 78,900 28.6 


3-5 years 363,500 41.7 250,400 40.9 113,100 41.0 


1 Allestimates are based on IP’s usual work hours. 

2 Based on families with at least one preschool child in which the IP was employed in the fall of 
1988. Some families (333,100 or 38.2% of all families with at least one preschool-age child) also 
included one or more children aged 6-12. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 
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Table 57 Characteristics of Families Potentially Needing Child Care for 
Work-Related Purposes for at Least One Preschool Child (0-5 Years), 
Canada, 1988 
a ee 
Total Needing Care Care Needed > 30 Hours! Care Needed < 30 Hours! 
Number % Number % Number % 
sc cern I 0 ee ne a id ee 
All Families? 871,700 100.0 595,700 100.0 276,000 100.0 


ee ee eee eee 


Family Structure 


Two-parent family 787,700 90.4 528,000 88.6 259,800 94.1 

One-parent family 83,900 9.6 67,700 11.4 16,200 5.9 
a re rr a a a a lc al 
Population Density 

Urban areas > 100,000 513,300 58.9 363,000 60.9 150,300 54.4 

Urban areas 15,000-99,999 109,300 12.5 72,100 WAI 37,200 13.5 

Urban areas < 15,000 andruralareas 249,100 28.6 160,600 27.0 88,500 32.1 


oe a a a ee ee Te 
1987 Combined Parental Income 


< $20,000 116,300 13.3 76,200 12.8 40,000 14.5 
20,001-30,000 120,600 13.8 81,100 13.6 39,500 14.3 
30,001-40,000 171,200 19.6 108,600 18.2 62,600 22.7 
40,001-50,000 162,700 18.7 105,500 17.7 57,200 20.7 
50,001-60,000 128,400 14.7 94,600 15.9 33,900 12.3 

> $ 60,000 172,500 19.8 129,700 21.8 42,900 15.5 


ra 
1 All estimates are based on IP’s usual work hours. 
2 Based on families with at least one preschool child in which the IP was employed in the fall of 
1988. Some families (333,100 or 38.2% of all families with at least one preschool-age child) also 
included one or more children aged 6-12. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


8.2.4 Families With School-Age Children Only 


Table 58 provides a comparison between families with younger and older 
school-age children based on the age of the youngest child in the family. 
Proportionately, the two groups are comparable, although more families with a 
youngest child aged 6-9 needed care. In total, 307,700 families with a youngest 
child aged 6-9 needed full-time care; another 135,600 required regular part-time 
care. 
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Table 58 


IP’s Employment Status and 
Usual Hours Worked! 


Child Care Needed 
IP employed 
> 30 hours 
20-29 hours 
< 20 hours 


Child Care Not Needed 
IP not employed? 


All Families 
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CNCCS Estimates of Families Potentially Needing Full-Time and Part- 
Time Child Care for Work-Related Purposes for School-Age Children (6- 
12 Years) Only, by Age of Youngest Child, Canada, 1988 


Age of Youngest School-Age Child 


Total 6-9 Years 10-12 Years 
Number % Number % Number % 
762,400 67.0 443,400 65.9 319,000 68.7 
547,500 48.1 307,700 45.7 239,800 51.6 
114,100 10.0 68,600 10.2 45,400 9.8 
100,800 8.9 67,000 10.0 33,800 183 
375,100 33.0 229,600 34.1 145,600 31.3 

1,137,600 100.0 673,000 100.0 464,600 100.0 


1 Based on IPs who were employed in the reference week. 
2 Includes IPs who are unemployed and those not in the labour force. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


8.2.5 Summary of Family Needs 

Clearly, the majority (60%) of Canadian families with children younger 
than 13 and, indeed, the majority of families with preschool-age children (54.9%) 
must make some arrangements for children’s care and supervision while parents 
work. Across all family categories, including those with children younger than 3, 
families who need child care are most likely to need full-time care; however, part- 
time care is also needed to support parents’ employment. 


These data confirm what is evident from other sources, including data on 
women’s labour force participation. What is unique, however, is that they 
validate the experiences of families and identify more clearly what has become a 
common feature of family life in Canada -- concern about how to best meet 
children’s needs for stable, safe, supportive, and sensitive care while parents are 
at work. 


8.3 Estimates of Children Needing Child Care 

Estimates provided in Section 8.2 identified the number of families who 
needed child care in 1988 to support the IP’s employment. In this section, 
estimates are provided of the number of children who required full- or part-time 
care while the IP worked at a job or business. The same age categories as those 
used in the Status of Day Care in Canada reports have been employed to 
ensure comparability. One important difference is the use of more detailed age 
categories to differentiate younger and older school-age children. 


Of course, all the caveats and conceptual issues that pertain to child care 
estimates apply to these figures (see Appendix C), and we remind readers that 
these estimates of the number of children needing care require further fine- 
tuning through extensive analysis of parental work schedules and child care use 
patterns. Readers are also reminded that these estimates refer only to the IP’s 
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usual work hours, and do not include time spent commuting to work or child care 
that may be needed for other purposes (e.g., care that would enable parents to 
continue their education or develop job skills, respite care or care used to enrich 
children’s cognitive and social development). 


Estimates in Table 59 show that more than half of all preschool-age children 
in Canada (52.6% or 1,138,200 children younger than 6) needed some child care 
to support parental employment. Roughly one third of children in each age group 
(191,600 infants under 18 months, 182,100 children 18-35 months, and 37 8,400 
3-5 year olds) needed 30 or more hours of care each week. In addition, 7-9% of 
children in each age group needed 20-29 hours of care, while approximately 10% 
of children in each age group presumably needed less than 20 hours of child care. 
That more than half of preschool-age children in Canada regularly need care 
while their parents work speaks volumes about family life and the need for child 
care as a basic support to parents and children. Moreover, it suggests that the 
everyday experiences of many young children are likely to include non-parental 


care. 
re a ae 
Table 59 CNCCS Estimates of Preschool Children (0-5 Years) Potentially Needing 


Child Care on the Basis of the Interviewed Parent’s Usual Work Hours, by 
Age of Children, Canada, 1988 


SSS 


Age of Children 
All Preschool 
Children (0-5 Years) 0-17 Months 18-35 Months 3-5 Years 
IP’s Employment Status and 
Usual Hours Worked! Number % Number % Number % Number % 


Child Care Needed 


IP employed 1,138,200 52.6 276,600 49.5 276,500 52.0 585,100 54.5 
> 30 hours 752,100 34.7 191,600 34.3 182,100 34.2 378,400 35.2 
20-29 hours 172,200 8.0 37,800 6.8 42,100 1.9 92,300 8.6 
< 20 hours 213,900 9.9 47,200 8.4 52,300 9.8 114,400 10.7 


a ee ee ee a ee eae ee ee ee ee 
Care Not Needed 


IP not employed? 1,026,600 47.4 282,500 50.5 255,400 48.0 488,700 45.5 
0 ane Bek Re te ee ee ee 0 a ee: ee ee 
All Children 2,164,800 100.0 559,000 100.0 531,900 100.0 1,073,900 100.0 


1 Based on IPs who were employed in the reference week. 
2 Includes IPs who are unemployed and those not in the labour force. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


Table 60 provides estimates of school-age children presumably needing care 
while their parents were at work. About 60% of children aged 6-9 and 64.4% of 
children aged 10-12 needed some child care while the IP was at work. Almost 
40% of younger school-age children (571,100) and 44.8% of older children 
(473,900) needed 30 or more hours of care each week in 1988. 
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Table 60 


IP’s Employment Status and 
Usual Hours Worked! 


Child Care Needed 
IP employed 
> 30 hours 
20-29 hours 
< 20 hours 


Child Care Not Needed 
IP not employed? 


All Children 
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CNCCS Estimates of School-Age Children (6-12 Years) Potentially 
Needing Child Care on the Basis of the Interviewed Parent’s Usual Work 
Hours, by Age of Children, Canada, 1988 


Age of Children 
All School-Age 
Children (6-12 Years) 6-9 Years 10-12 Years 
Number % Number % Number % 
1,542,000 61.8 861,400 60.0 680,700 64.4 
1,045,000 41.9 571,100 39.8 473,900 44.8 
245,300 9.8 134,600 9.4 110,800 10.5 
251,700 10.1 155,700 10.8 96,000 9.1 
951,600 38.2 575,400 40.0 376,200 35.6 
2,493,700 100.0 1,436,800 100.0 1,056,900 100.0 


1 Based on IPs who were employed in the reference week. 
2 Includes IPs who are unemployed and those not in the labour force. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


These estimates of the number of children needing child care are useful for 
many purposes. Estimates based solely on women’s labour force participation 
and estimates which ignore needs for part-time care mask the fact that child care 
needs are as diverse as parents’ work schedules. Part-day or part-week care (care 
for fewer than 30 hours) appears to have been needed for 179,400 children 
younger than 3, and for at least 206,700 children aged 3-5. The majority of 4 and 
5 year olds who attended kindergarten programs presumably also needed part- 
time care to cover parents’ full-time work. 


Among older children, while school may account for a majority of child care 
hours, other times must be considered, especially if parents work in the evenings 
or on weekends. Fortunately, data about parents’ work schedules collected in the 
National Child Care Survey can help us understand when child care is needed, 
both for school-age and younger children. Such information is useful not only for 
identifying child care needs, but for interpreting patterns of child care use, and 
parental preferences among child care options. It is also helpful for those 
interested in the planning and development of child care services and programs. 


8.4 Fine-Tuning Estimates of Child Care Needs 

The most appropriate way to determine when child care is needed for work- 
related purposes is to identify how many children have parents who work 
particular schedules. Data were presented in Chapters 6 and 7 that described the 
work schedules of IPs who worked at a job or business in the reference week. The 
following data are based on children for whom parental work schedule data were 
available.30 


Child care needs, like parents’ work schedules, are heterogeneous and 
include weekends, nights, and irregular schedules (Tables 61 and 62). 
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Table 61 Preschool Children (0-5 Years) Potentially Needing Child Care, by Age, 
and by Characteristics of the Interviewed Parent’s Work Schedule, 
Canada, 1988 
eee 
All Children Children 0-17 Children 18-35 Children 
0-5 Years Months Months 3-5 Years 
IP’s Work Schedule! Number % Number % Number % Number % 


eS 


Days IP Worked 
Weekdays only 727,300 72.4 153,600 73.4 184,800 onl! 388,900 (oleil 
At least one weekend day? 277,200 27.6 55,500 26.6 68,000 26.9 153,700 28.3 


TT eee 


Hours IP Worked 


Fixed, early day or day shift? 600,100 59.7 124,600 59.6 152,100 60.2 323,400 59.6 
Fixed, late day or night shift4 119,300 11.9 27,200 13.0 26,000 10.3 66,100 12.2 
Irregular hours> 285,100 28.4 57,300 27.4 74,600 29.5 153,100 28.2 


ee eee 


Evenings Worked® 


No evenings 705,800 70.3 146,500 70.1 178,800 70.8 380,500 70.1 
1-2 evenings 171,700 17.1 34,300 16.4 42,200 16.7 95,200 17.5 
3-5 evenings 127,000 12.6 28,400 13.6 31,700 12.5 67,000 12.3 


eee ee ee ee 
IP’s Work Week 


Standard work week” 535,300 53.3 110,800 53.0 137,700 54.5 286,900 52.9 
Non-standard work week 469,100 46.7 98,400 47.0 115,100 45.5 255,700 47.1 
eee 
Total 1,004,500 100.0 209,100 100.0 252,700 100.0 542,600 100.0 


a a 

1 Based on detailed questions on days and hours worked in the reference week. 

2 Includes those who worked weekdays and at least one weekend day as well as parents who worked 
weekends only. 

3 Daily schedules that do not vary, ending on average by 4 p.m. or between 4 p.m.and6 p.m. 

4 Daily schedules that do not vary, ending on average between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. or between 10 p.m. 
and 10 a.m. 

5 A pattern characterized by at least one fluctuation in starting or ending times across work days 
that exceeded 2 hours, or a split shift pattern with work blocks at least 2 hours apart. 

6 Weekdays on which the IP’s work hours extended past 6 p.m. 

7 Weekdays only ona fixed early day or daytime schedule that generally ends before 6 p.m. 


Calculations based on children with IPs who worked at a job or business in the reference week. 
Approximately 11.8% of preschool children had IPs who were employed, but did not work in the 
reference week. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 
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Table 62 School-Age Children (6-12 Years) Potentially Needing Child Care, by Age, 
and by Characteristics of the Interviewed Parent’s Work Schedule, 
Canada, 1988 


IP’s Work Schedule+ 


Days IP Worked 
Weekdays only 
At least one weekend day? 


Hours IP Worked 
Fixed, early day or day shift 
Fixed, late day or night shift 
Irregular hours® 


Evenings Worked® 
No evenings 
1-2 evenings 
3-5 evenings 


IP’s Work Week 
Standard work week’ 
Non-standard work week 


Total 


7 


All Children Children Children 
6-12 Years 6-9 Years 10-12 Years 
Number % Number % Number % 
1,054,700 TNS 592,500 pes 462,200 70.1 
421,400 28.5 224,600 27.5 196,800 29.9 
913,400 61.9 504,300 61.7 409,000 62.1 
151,200 10.2 83,500 10.2 67,700 10.3 
411,600 27.9 229,200 28.1 182,300 PRAT 
1,093,400 74.1 605,600 aol 487,800 74.0 
210,700 14.3 118,000 14.4 92,700 14.1 
172,000 TLL a 93,500 11.4 78,500 11.9 
815,600 55.2 452,000 55.3 363,500 55.2 
660,600 44.8 365,000 44.7 295,600 44.8 
1,476,100 100.0 817,100 100.0 659,100 100.0 


Based on detailed questions on days and hours worked in the reference week. 

Includes those who worked weekdays and at least one weekend day as well as parents who worked 
weekends only. 

Daily schedules that do not vary, ending on average by 4 p.m. or between 4 p.m.and 6 p.m. 

Daily schedules that do not vary, ending on average between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. or between 10 p.m. 
and 10a.m. 

A pattern characterized by at least one fluctuation in starting or ending times across work days 
that exceeded 2 hours, or a split shift pattern with work blocks at least 2 hours apart. 

Weekdays on which the IP’s work hours extended past 6 p.m. 

Weekdays only ona fixed early day or daytime schedule that generally ends before 6 p.m. 


Calculations based on children with IPs who worked at a job or business in the reference week. 
Approximately 4.3% of school-age children had IPs who were employed, but did not work in the 
reference week. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


See Appendix A for a glossary of terms. 


While 53.3% of preschool-age children and 55.2% of school-age children 


needed care during weekdays on a fixed early day or day schedule, almost as 
many children needed care at other times or in accordance with irregular work 
hours: 


About 28% of preschool and school-age children had IPs who worked at least 
one weekend day. 


Roughly one in eight preschool-age children and one in 10 school-age 
children needed care during evening or night hours to accommodate the IP’s 
fixed late day or night shift. In fact, 13% of preschool-age children and 12% 
of school-age children with working IPs required some form of child care on 
three or more weekday evenings. 
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The results clearly indicate that child care programs and services (including 
school) that are available only on weekdays at fixed times, ending by or before 6 
p.m. may not fully meet the child care needs of as many as 47% of preschoolers 
and 45% of school-age children. In such cases, and in others, children may be 
cared for in informal settings, or in a combination of care arrangements, perhaps 
including care by a parent if schedules permit. 


What are the consequences for parents and for children when work hours do 
not mesh with the days and times when non-parental child care is most 
accessible? One consequence might be greater difficulty finding and maintaining 
child care, especially if a partner or relative is not available to provide care on 
weekends or in the evenings. Other consequences may include: having little 
choice among care arrangements or caregivers; relying on sibling care to a 
greater degree than desired; leaving children to care for themselves; and perhaps 
experiencing additional tension and difficulty juggling work and family 
responsibilities. Consequences for children can vary, but in extreme 
circumstances can result in more unstable care, and poorer quality care -- both 
serious concerns. These are hypotheses at present, but they are reasonable 
speculations, and several will be tested in future research reports based on the 
Canadian National Child Care Study. 


Knowing how many children, in which age categories, potentially need 
child care on weekends and in the evenings can help researchers and policy 
makers make better sense of data on child care use patterns and parents’ child 
care preferences. In addition, information about when child care is needed 
suggests ways that child care services (e.g., child care centres, family day care 
homes, child care referral centres, and community-based organizations such as 
schools, recreational facilities, and Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs) can be more 
responsive to diverse child care needs. Finally, the data broaden our 
understanding, not only of how many children need care in Canada today, but of 
how complex and heterogeneous family patterns and processes are. That 
understanding is essential if we are to move beyond outmoded images and 
assumptions to better appreciate the needs of Canadian children and their 
families. 
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Chapter 9 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This report provides readers with current information about parental work 
patterns and child care needs that is necessary to develop an accurate perspective 
on family life in Canada today. Without such information old images remain 
unchallenged, and policies and programs which could be of great value to many 
children and families may not be developed or may not be as effective as they 
could be if based on valid data. 


9.1 Family Life Today 


Our data indicate that in 1988 the largest proportion of Canadian families 
with children under 13 (almost half) were dual-earner families; another third 
were two-parent families with a single earner; the remainder consisted primarily 
of families headed by lone parents, about half of whom were employed. Within 
two-parent families, dual-earners outnumbered one-earner families by a margin 
of about three to two. Even in families with infants and toddlers, dual-earner 
families were more numerous than one-earner families. The dual-earner family 
is now the predominant family form, even in families with very young children. 


A second reality of family life today is that most parents who are employed 
work full time. NCCS data showed that even in families with children younger 
than 3, both parents worked full time in two thirds of dual-earner families. 
Employed, lone parents most often worked full time; however, their capacity to 
participate in the labour force appears to have been constrained by child-rearing 
demands. While 65% of lone parents with school-age children (but no 
preschoolers at home) were employed, 43% of lone parents with at least one 
preschool-age child, and only 34% of those with a child younger than 3 years old, 
were employed. 


Long-standing presumptions about when parents work no longer appear 
valid. In 1988, less than one quarter of parents who worked part time while 
maintaining primary responsibilities for child care worked half days, five days a 
week. In fact, parents who work part time and those who work full time have 
much more diverse work schedules (and child care needs) than has ever been 
appreciated. 


Our analyses suggest that among parents with at least one child younger 
than 13, only 56% of interviewed parents and 54% of their partners worked what 
our society has long regarded as the standard work week (Monday to Friday, 
predominantly between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m.). While the standard work week 
prevails, it is considerably less common than we have realized. Almost one 
quarter of working parents with primary responsibility for child care 
arrangements worked at least one weekend day; roughly 10% worked a fixed, late 
day or night shift; and 28% worked an irregular work schedule, with work times 
fluctuating by more than two hours across work days. According to parents’ 
reports, more than one in four working parents worked at least one weekday 
evening; in fact, almost one in eight parents with primary responsibility for child 
care arrangements worked three or more weekday evenings. 
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Combining work and family responsibilities is a challenging task that is 
faced by the majority of Canadian parents every day. Parents in dual-earner 
families and employed parents in one-parent families may depend on more than 
one child care arrangement to cover their work hours, especially if they work 
evenings or weekends. One of the strategies dual-earner couples may use, 
particularly those with heavier child-rearing demands, is to off-shift work hours 
so that one parent is available while the other parent is working. According to 
our analyses, in almost 40% of dual-earner couples, the IP’s partner provided care 
at least part of the time while the IP was working; and approximately one sixth of 
working couples reported they had deliberately arranged to off-shift work hours 
for child care purposes. Deliberate off-shifting was most prevalent when the IP 
usually worked fewer than 20 hours per week or worked a fixed, late day or night 
shift. Off-shifting was used more often in families with three or more children 
younger than 13 and in families with two or more children under the age of 6. 


9.2 Child Care: Facing Current Realities 


Information about parents’ employment and work schedules, while 
interesting in itself, is particularly important for those concerned with child care. 
One of the main objectives of the Canadian National Child Care Study was to 
provide valid, comprehensive data on Canadian families and their child care 
needs. National Child Care Survey data allowed us to estimate both the number 
and kinds of families needing child care and the number and ages of children who 
needed care to support their parents’ work activities: 


1. Weestimated that 60% of families with children younger than 13 (55% of all 
families with a child younger than 6, and 52% of families with a child 
younger than 3) needed some child care while parents worked. Both full- 
time and part-time care were needed at a variety of times, often for more 
than one child in a family. 


@ More than 800,000 families are estimated to have needed full- or part- 
time care for one child under 13: an additional 826,400 families needed 
care for two or more children. 


@ Approximately 595,700 families with at least one preschool-age child 
needed full-time care. Another 276,000 families needed care for less 
than 30 hours for one or more preschoolers in accordance with parents’ 
usual work hours. 


e Almost 250,000 families needed child care for two or more children 
younger than 6. Approximately 333,000 families needed care for both 
preschool and school-age children. 


2. Families who need child care live in highly urban and rural areas, and span 
all income levels. Approximately one in eight families needing full-time 
care for at least one preschool-age child had a combined 1987 parental 
income of less than $20,000. 


3. Tosupport parental employment, child care was needed in 1988 for an 
estimated: 


@ 276,000 infants 0-17 months, 
276,500 children 18-35 months, 
585,100 children 3-5 years, 
861,400 children 6-9 years, and 
680,700 children 10-12 years. 
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These figures represent approximately half of the children in each age 
category among children younger than 6, and approximately 62% of school- 
age children. Roughly one third of infants, toddlers, and 3-5 year olds 
required care for 30 or more hours each week, as did close to 40% of 6-9 year 
olds and 45% of older children aged 10-12. 


4. Children’s needs for child care mirror the diversity in their parents’ work 
schedules. Based on the interviewed parent’s work hours: 


@ Roughly 27-29% of preschool and school-age children needed care for at 
least one weekend day; 


@ About 10% of preschool and school-age children needed care while their 
parent worked a fixed late day or night shift; and 


@ Approximately 28% of both age groups needed care that would 
accommodate an irregular work pattern. 


e Inall, only 53% of children younger than 6 and 55% of school-age 
children could be described as having care needs that conformed toa 
standard work week (Monday to Friday only, on a fixed daytime 
schedule). 


Taken together, these findings indicate that child care arrangements while 
parents work figure prominently in Canadian family life and directly affect most 
Canadian children. The arrangements are highly variable. Some arrangements 
include parental care, such as care by parents at work or care accommodated by 
off-shifted work schedules. Other care arrangements include: care by relatives or 
unrelated caregivers either in the child’s home or in the caregiver’s home, 
licensed family day care, day care centres, nursery school and kindergarten 
programs, school, before and after school programs, sibling care, and latch-key 
(or self-care) arrangements. 


Data on children’s care arrangements are presented in several of our other 
reports. Regardless of the kind and number of arrangements used for individual 
children, however, the reality being faced by most Canadian families is that some 
arrangement or combination of care arrangements is necessary to enable parents 
to work and to provide stable, sensitive care for their children. 


9.3 A Final Note 


Detailed data on parents’ work activities and work schedules viewed from a 
family perspective provide new insight into the challenges parents face 
managing work and child care responsibilities. Work schedules are a critical 
factor that structures the time available for parent-child, couple, and “whole 
family” interactions, potentially affecting the quality of family life and children’s 
socialization. In all likelihood, work schedules both make possible and constrain 
choices among alternative child care methods, including shared parental care 
and group-based child care programs that are available at fixed times. 


The issue of "fit" between when parents work and when child care is 
available can be significant, especially if parents work non-standard days or 
hours. In some circumstances, parents are able to work because child care is 
available. Others may find that child care availability and costs limit their work 
choices and work opportunities. It is impossible to know the direction of effect in 
each family (i.e., whether work schedules structure child care opportunities or 
vice versa), nor should we assume that opportunities and constraints remain 
constant. Instead, we can recognize that in Canada today, many parents are 
juggling work, family, and child care responsibilities in a variety of ways. 
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How well they do so, and the consequences they and their children 
experience as a result depend on many factors in addition to work schedules: 
personal and family resources, the affordability and availability of child care 
alternatives, and workplace benefits and flexibility. These factors are examined 
in further detail in other reports based on the Canadian National Child Care 
Study. 


This report clearly demonstrates that for the majority of Canadian families, 
established monolithic images of family structure, family roles, and parental 
work schedules no longer apply to family life today. New, more accurate images 
of family life are characterized by diversity. Realistic images cover a range of 
families and lifestyles, and include: 


@ Families in which both parents work full time and manage work, child care 
and family responsibilities in a variety of ways. 


@ Dual-earner couples who deliberately off-shift work hours to accommodate 
child care needs. 


@ One-earner families who use child care for a variety of purposes (to enable 
parents to continue their education or acquire job skills, as a respite, or asa 
source of stimulation for children). 


@  Lone-parent families, for whom child care is likely an essential support to 
ensure the economic and personal well-being of children and themselves. 


In addition, images of parents’ work schedules must be expanded to 
potentially include work on the weekend, work extending into evening hours, 
and work schedules that may differ from day to day or week to week. The evident 
diversity in parents’ work schedules challenges our view of the typical family’s 
everyday activities, and our expectations about when child care is needed and 
used. It also challenges those concerned with children’s development: educators, 
policy makers, service providers, and others who recognize that meeting the 
diverse needs of children and families in ways that support their economic and 
personal well-being is essential for our future. 
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ENDNOTES 


1. Readers are referred to the excellent review of these changes in Canada 
provided by Bali Ram (1990) in New Trends in the Family: 
Demographic Facts and Features. Ottawa: Minister of Supply and 
Services, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 91-535. 


2. This figure is based on 1988 National Child Care Survey data. 


Statistics Canada (1991). Labour Force Annual Averages, 1990. 
Catalogue 71-220, Table 8. 


4. Based on recalculations of 1990 labour force annual average data. Statistics 
Canada (1991). Labour Force Annual Averages, 1990. Catalogue 
71-220. See Chapter 2, Section 2.3 of this report. 


5. See, in particular, Goelman, Pence, Lero, Brockman, Glick & Berkowitz (in 
preparation). Where Are The Children? An Overview of Child Care 
Arrangements in Canada and Brockman, Lero, Goelman, Pence, 
Brownell & Abraham (in preparation). Stay-at-Home Parents: An 
Option for Canadian Families. 


6. Definitions of these terms, and many others used in this report are provided 
in the Glossary. 


7. The upper age limit of 16 years for children is used in this chapter, since 
most of the published data sources in this review do not use finer age 
gradations. Data obtained in the National Child Care Survey focus on 
children younger than 13 years of age. 


8. Statistics Canada (1991). Labour Force Annual Averages, 1990. 
Catalogue 71-220, Table 1. 


9. Employment and Immigration Canada (1989). Canadian Occupational 
Projection System, 1989, and unpublished data. 


10. The difference in the proportion of one-parent families in 1976 and 1990 
partially reflects changes in divorce and marriage rates. Since 1968, when 
the Divorce Act was passed, divorce rates have increased dramatically, the 
average duration of marriages ending in divorce has become shorter, and 
the number of people marrying following divorce has declined. According to 
census data, in 1971 about one in five marriages ended in divorce; in 1986 
the figure was closer to one in three. Recent amendments to the Divorce 
Act (1985) have been followed by an additional surge in the divorce rate. 
The reasons for these demographic changes are many. The consequences 
are reflected in the number of one- and two-parent families with children. 


11. Based on recalculations of labour force annual average data for 1976 and 
1990. Revised 1976 data were provided by Statistics Canada. 1990 data 
were obtained from Statistics Canada (1991) Labour Force Annual 
Averages, 1990, Catalogue 71-220, Table 8. 


12. Since the National Child Care Survey was administered as a supplement to 
the Labour Force Survey, the sample design and population coverage of the 
NCCS does not include children and families living in the Yukon or 
Northwest Territories, children and families living on Indian reserves, and 
Canadian families and children living abroad in September of 1988. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Uff. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


While technically findings pertain only to a specific period (September - 
October of 1988), the more generic descriptor "in 1988" is used in tables for 
summarizing results. 


This report emphasizes characteristics of NCCS families, in keeping with its 
focus on parental work patterns. A detailed profile of NCCS children is 
provided in Where Are the Children? An Overview of Child Care 
Arrangements in Canada (Goelman, Pence, Lero, Brockman, Glick and 
Berkowitz, in press). 


Unfortunately, no data were available from the Yukon or Northwest 
Territories or families living on Indian reserves. 


The number of hours parents report when asked about usual work hours 
generally do not include extra work done at home. Time spent commuting 
to work is also not counted, but may affect the number of hours for which 
child care is needed. 


Statistics Canada, unpublished data. Occupations were classified according 
to skill level by the Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division of 
Statistics Canada. 


While other factors also affect parental employment patterns, these three 
variables are easy to utilize, are readily understood as indicators of child- 
rearing demands, and are most consistent with the available literature on 
child development and parental employment patterns. 


While the age of the youngest child is used in a way that assumes that 
younger children exert heavier demands on parents, it is recognized that 
older children also affect parents’ employment decisions and the capacity to 
juggle multiple roles successfully. Some parents may, in fact, find that lack 
of adequate supervision and recreational activities for older children is more 
problematic than finding and maintaining consistent, high quality care for 
young children. However, the literature suggests that younger children 
(particularly infants and toddlers) exert high levels of child-rearing 
demands on their parents. 


It is recognized that other variables (e.g., family income and the availability 
of satisfactory child care) mediate the extent to which child-rearing 
demands affect parents’ work status, work schedules, and degree of work- 
family tension. 


Comparisons of usual and actual work hours are based on responses to 
standard questions on the Labour Force Survey Form 05. 


In the context of this report, work days refer to days on which the IP or 
partner reported doing any work at a job or business. Hence, work days are 
not necessarily full 7- or 8-hour days. The number of work hours is based on 
detailed accounts of start and stop times on each day worked in the 
reference week. The total number of minutes worked was rounded to the 
nearest whole number. 


All data pertaining to observed work schedules in Chapters 6, 7, and 8 refer 
to parents who worked in the reference week. No information about work 
schedules is available for parents who were employed, but did not work at 
their job or business in the reference week. As described in Chapter 5, data 
based on any specific period, such as the reference week, evidence some 
departures in parents’ usual work involvement or usual work schedule. 
While reported reference week work schedules may be “unusual” for certain 
individuals or families, the nature of probability sampling, especially with 
large samples, suggests that percentage estimates are representative of the 
population of all families in which both parents were employed in a typical 
week. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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Most researchers have based shift work categories on average starting 
times, often with wide latitude. Pleck, Staines and Lang defined day shift 
workers as those with start times between 3:30 a.m. and 11:59 a.m.; while 
the U.S. Bureau of Labour definition of a day shift is a full-time schedule in 
which at least half the hours fall between 8:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. 


Readers may note that whereas 93.7% of dual-earner couples with school- 
age children (and no children younger than 6 years of age) were both at 
work in the reference week, only 85.5% of employed couples with at least 
one preschool-age child (0-5 years) were both at work. The major reason for 
this difference is that approximately 56,700 IPs who were employed were on 
maternity, paternity, or child care leave during the reference week. The 
attendance rate calculated for employed couples with preschool-age children 
excluding families in which the IP was on maternity, paternity or child care 
leave was 92.6%. 


Work categories describing days and hours of work are not mutually 
exclusive. 


While the number of non-shared work hours can be counted using either 
parent as the “anchor”, we have focused on the number of hours the IP 
worked in the reference week while her or his partner was not working. 
This choice is justified both because of its relevance to our estimates of child 
care needs and because child care data are classified in the NCCS according 
to the IP’s main activity while care was being provided. Hence, analyses 
can be performed on the amount of care provided by the IP’s partner while 
the IP was working. 


Technically, spouse care and a deliberate choice to off-shift schedules was 
identified in families in which the IP worked or studied in the reference 
week. For the purposes of this report, analysis is limited only to families in 
which the IP worked at a job or business in the reference week. 
Approximately 73,500 IPs both worked and studied (4.9% of all IPs who 
worked). Unfortunately, their data cannot easily be disaggregated, hence 
estimates in this section and in Tables 61 and 62 are slightly inflated. 


An alternative approach would have been to estimate the need for child care 
to enable parents to work or study. The decision to focus solely on work- 
related child care in this report was made for three reasons: 


1. Itis desirable to compare NCCS estimates with estimates of child care 
needs produced by other countries. Most other countries do not provide 
estimates based on criteria other than parents’ labour force 
involvement. 


2. While information was collected on the number of hours parents spent 
outside the home in the reference week studying and attending classes, 
data on parents’ usual hours involved in education-related activities 
were not obtained, and it is desirable to base estimates on usual 
circumstances. Estimates of the number of children who needed care 
while parents were involved in work and/or study activities in the 
reference week are included in Where Are the Children: An Analysis 
of Child Care Arrangements Used While Parents Work or Study 
(Goelman, Pence, Lero and Brockman, in preparation). 


3. The focus of this report is parental work patterns. Detailed information 
about parents’ use of off-shifted work schedules and care provided while 
working are more readily juxtaposed against child care needs that are 
based on parental work involvement. 
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30. Information on parents’ work schedules was obtained only for parents who 
worked in the reference week. Approximately 92.3% of IPs who had a job or 
business worked in the reference week. Estimates of when children needed 
care can be extrapolated from those families in which parental work 
schedule data were available. In total, data were available for 92.6% of 
children with employed IPs. Percentages ranged from 76.6% of infants 
under 18 months of age (some of whose parents were on maternity, 
paternity, or child care leave) to 97 3% of children 10-12 years of age. In 
total, estimates of when children needed child care could be made for 89.1% 
of preschool-age children (0-5 years old) and 96.1% of school-age children (6- 
12 years old). 
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Appendix A 


GLOSSARY 


This glossary defines the terms in this report. A more complete glossary of 
all terms used in the Canadian National Child Care Study is included in the 
Canadian National Child Care Study: Introductory Report (Lero, Pence, 
Shields, Brockman, and Goelman, 1992). 


Canadian National Child Care Study (CNCCS): 


The Canadian National Child Care Study is a collaborative research project 
involving four academic researchers affiliated with the National Day Care 
Research Network, and the Special Surveys Group at Statistics Canada. The 
study consists of two linked but separate research projects: a comprehensive 
national survey of Canadian families with at least one child younger than 13 
(referred to separately as the 1988 National Child Care Survey), and a history 
and analysis of child care in each province and territory. 


1988 National Child Care Survey (NCCS): 


The National Child Care Survey is one component of the larger project, the 
Canadian National Child Care Study (CNCCS). The survey was designed 
collaboratively by Statistics Canada and Professors Donna Lero, Hillel Goelman, 
Alan Pence, and Lois Brockman. The data were collected by Statistics Canada as 
a supplement to the September 1988 Labour Force Survey. 


Child Care: Child care is any form of care used for children under 13 while 
parents were engaged in paid or unpaid work, study, or other personal or social 
activities during the reference week. Care is classified by method of care (e.g., 
day care centre, before and after school program, informal babysitter, etc.); by 
location (e.g., school, own home, other private home, elsewhere); and by 
relationship of the child to the caregiver (e.g., aunt, grandparent, or non- 
relative). 


Also identified in the survey is time children spent in their own care, or in 
the care of a sibling or parent while the interviewed parent was working or 
studying. 


Child Care Arrangement: Care provided by a specific child care program (the 
Three Bears Nursery School) or caregiver (Mrs. Ames, a neighbour; or Betsy, 
John’s oldest sister) for a child younger than 13. 


Compressed Work Week: A weekly pattern of work in which 35 or more hours 
of work were normally scheduled in fewer than five days. 


Dual-Earner Couples: This term refers to both employed parents in a two- 
parent family considered as a unit, e.g., in analyses of off-shifted work schedules. 
May also be referred to as dual-earner parents. 


Dual-Earner Families: Two-parent families in which both parents were 
employed, full or part time, during the reference week. Also referred to as dual- 
earner couples. 
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Earner: An earner is a person who received wages and salaries and/or net 
income from self-employment during a particular period. In the NCCS, an earner 
is a parent who was employed during the reference week. 


Economic Family: All household members related by blood, marriage or 
adoption are members of the same economic family. The family includes the 
interviewed parent, the spouse (including common-law partner), children 
(natural, adopted, step, or foster children), sons/daughters-in-law, grandchildren, 
parents, parents-in-law, sisters, brothers, aunts, uncles, cousins, nieces, and 
nephews. 


The economic family does not include roomers, boarders, friends, and other 
people who usually reside in the dwelling but who are not related by blood, 
marriage (including common-law) or adoption to any other family member. These 
persons form separate family groups. A foster child aged 18 or older forms a 
separate family group. 


Employed: An employed person is one who, during the reference week, did any 
work at a job or business, or who had a job but was not at work due to illness or 
disability, personal or family responsibilities, bad weather, labour dispute, 
vacation, or other reasons (excluding lay-off or hired but waiting to commence a 


. job). A woman on maternity leave who did not work in the reference week is 


considered employed. See Work. 


Employed Full Time: A person who usually works 30 or more hours per week in 
all jobs, with the exception of employees in certain occupations who, by contract, 
are considered full-time workers but who are prohibited from working 30 or more 
hours (e.g., airline pilots). 


Employed Part Time: A person who usually works fewer than 30 hours per 
week at all jobs. 


Evening Hours: Weekday evenings between 6:00 p.m. and 10:00 p.m. 


Industry and Occupation: The Labour Force Survey provides information 
about occupation and industry attachment of employed and unemployed persons, 
as well as those not in the labour force, but who have held a job in the past five 
years. Since 1984, these statistics have been based on the 1980 Standard 
Occupational Classification and the 1980 Standard Industrial Classification. 


Interviewed Parent (IP): The adult in the economic family who is most 
responsible for arranging child care. If there were two parents who made child 
care arrangements jointly and equally, the female parent was the IP. The 
interviewed parent (IP) is referred to as the Designated Adult (DA) in the NCCS 
interview schedule. 


Non-Standard Work Week: A work schedule, as observed in the reference 
week, that included at least one weekend day (non-standard work days) and/or a 
work shift other than a fixed early day or day shift (non-standard work hours). 
See Shift Pattern. 


Notin the Labour Force: Persons who, during the reference week, were 
neither employed nor unemployed; i.e., persons who were unwilling or unable to 
participate in the labour force. 


Off-Shifting: In dual-earner couples, a pattern in which parents’ work days or 
shifts do not match, allowing for the possibility that parents may share child care 
responsibilities and avoid or reduce reliance on non-parental child care 
arrangements. Also referred to as off-scheduling. 


One-Earner Couples/Families: Two-parent families in which only one parent 
was employed in the reference week. 
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One-Parent Family: A family including at least one child under 13 and the IP. 
At the time of the survey, a spouse or partner did not usually reside in the 
household. NOTE: Married or common-law married IPs who do not reside with 
their spouse are considered one-parent families in this study even though they 
may be legally married. The IP in one-parent families may also be referred to as 
a lone parent. 


Parent: For this survey, a parent is defined broadly and includes a natural, step, 
or foster parent, the IP’s partner, or a guardian or other relative who has 
assumed the role of a parent for a child younger than 13 who is a member of their 
economic family. 


Partner/IP’s Partner: The parent in a two-parent family who was not the 
interviewed parent. See Parent; see Spouse. 


Preschool-Age Children/Preschooler: Children younger than 6. 


Reference Week: The reference week is the full week (Sunday to Saturday) 
prior to the date of the interview with the interviewed parent (IP), for which 
detailed data about parents’ employment and child care were collected. For this 
survey, the reference week could have been any of the following weeks: 
September 11-17, September 18-24, September 25-October 1, October 2-8, 
October 9-15, October 16-22, or October 23-29, 1988. 


Rural Area: All territories lying outside urban areas with populations less than 
15,000. Readers should note that this definition of rural departs from the usual 
Statistics Canada definition, which defines rural as areas with populations of less 
than 1,000. 


Shift Pattern: In this study, five categories of work shifts are defined by the 
parent’s usual stop time on days worked in the reference week: 


a. Fixed early day shift (ending between 10:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m.). 
b. Fixed day shift (ending between 4:00 p.m. and 6:00 p.m.). 

c. Fixed late day shift (ending between 6:00 p.m. and 10:00 p.m.). 
d. Fixed night shift (ending between 10:00 p.m. and 10 a.m.). 


e. Split, irregular or changing shifts with daily work schedules that varied by 
more than 2 hours across work days in the reference week. 


Spouse: The family member who is married to or living in common-law with the 
interviewed parent. A spouse or partner who does not usually reside in the 
household was not considered to be a spouse for the purposes of this survey. See 
Partner; One-Parent Family. 


Standard Work Week: A work week consisting predominantly of work 
performed between 8:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. on week days only. 


Stay-At-Home Parent: An interviewed parent who was not employed during 
the reference week. 


Total 1987 Income of IP: Total income of the IP consists of all money income 
receipts received during the 1987 calendar year from the following sources: 
wages and salaries (before deductions for taxes, pensions, etc.); net income from 
self-employment (including net income from farming, independent professional 
practice and roomers and boarders); investment income (i.e., interest, dividends, 
rental income); government payments (such as family allowances, refundable 
provincial tax credits, child tax credit, federal sales tax credit); pensions (such as 
retirement pensions, annuities and superannuation); and miscellaneous income 
(e.g., scholarships, alimony, etc.). 
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Total 1987 Income of IP’s Partner: Total income of IP’s partner is defined in 
the same way as for the IP. 


Total 1987 Parental Income: The total 1987 income of both parents reported by 
the IP. NOTE: Total 1987 parental income corresponds to 1987 census family 
income in those families in which only one or both of the parents were income 
earners. No correction was made in cases in which 1987 or 1988 incomes were 
affected by the death of a parent, the dissolution of a marriage, or similar 
circumstances. 


Two-Parent Family: A two-parent family is one in which the economic family 
consists of an IP and partner and at least one child under 13. 


Unemployed: An unemployed person is one who, during the reference week: 


a. Was without work, had actively looked for work in the past four weeks 
(ending with the reference week), and was available for work. 


b. Had not actively looked for work in the past four weeks but had been on lay- 
off and was available for work. (Persons are classified as being on lay-off 
only when they expect to return to the job from which they were laid off.) 


c. Had not actively looked for work in the past four weeks but had a new job to 
start in four weeks or less from the reference week, and was available for 
work. 


Urban Area: A continuously built-up area with a population concentration of 
1,000 or more and a population density of 400 or more per square kilometre based 
on the 1986 census. Three sizes of population areas are distinguished: (1) Large 
urban centres with populations of 100,000 or greater, and (2) Mid-sized urban 
centres with populations ranging from 15,000 to 99,999, and (3) Small-sized 
urban centres including towns and villages with populations less than 15,000. 


Variable Work Pattern: A work pattern that is variable either in the number 
and/or scheduling of days worked from week to week, or in the scheduling of 
hours worked on different days in a given week. See Variable Work Schedule; 
Variable Work Week. 


Variable Work Schedule: A work schedule characterized by significant 
variation in the beginning and/or ending time of work days in the reference week. 
Variability in work scheduling was categorized as minor (variation of two hours 
or less), moderate (variation between three and four hours), or major (variation of 
five or more hours between the earliest and latest start time, earliest and latest 
stop time, or total number of hours worked per day). 


Variable Work Week: A work pattern that varies from week to week. Workers 
may know these changes in advance as with rotating shifts. Alternatively, work 
days and work hours may not be known in advance, as in “on-call” work such as 
supply teaching, nursing, free-lance work, or other casual labour. 


Work: Work includes any activities performed for pay or profit; that is, paid 
work in the context of an employer-employee relationship, or self-employment. It 
also includes unpaid family work, i.e., unpaid work which contributes directly to 
the operation of a farm, business or professional practice owned or operated by a 
related member of the household. Pay includes cash payments and payment in 
kind, whether or not payment was received in the week or year the duties were 
performed. Work includes any periods of paid leave such as sabbatical, paid sick 
leave, etc. NOTE: The use of the term “work” in this sense does not imply that 
unpaid labour at home is not work in a more generic sense, or that such 
contributions are not valued. 
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Work-Family-Child Care Tension: The amount of tension or personal 
discomfort that employed interviewed parents generally experience in juggling 
work, family, and child care responsibilities. This term is related to concepts of 
role conflict, role strain, work-family interference, and work-family conflict. 
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Table B-1 Family Employment Patterns, by Presence of Preschool Children 
(0-5 Years), Canada and the Provinces, 1988 


eee ee ee 


No Preschool With Preschool 


Total Children Children 
eee 
Canada 
All Families 2,724,300 1,137,600 1,586,700 
Dual-earner couples! 1,341,500 598,300 743,200 
One-earner couples 895,900 302,700 593,200 
One-earner, one-parent families 217,900 134,000 83,900 
Other families? 269,000 102,600 166,400 

ce a ea a ee ae ee a eee eee 

Newfoundland 

All Families 70,400 31,900 38,600 
Dual-earner couples! 24,100 11,500 12,600 
One-earner couples 28,700 12,800 15,800 
One-earner, one-parent families 3,300 1,7004 1,6009 
Other families? 14,300 5,900 8,500 

Prince Edward Island 

All Families 14,000 5,600 8,300 
Dual-earner couples! 6,700 2,900 3,800 
One-earner couples 4,800 1,500 3,300 
One-earner, one-parent families 1,000 700 4004 
Other families? 1,500 600 900 


Nova Scotia 


All Families 93,000 38,000 55,000 
Dual-earner couples! 40,700 16,600 24,100 
One-earner couples 36,400 13,900 22,500 
One-earner, one-parent families 6,100 3,700 2,4004 
Other families2 9,800 3,700 6,000 


New Brunswick 


All Families 79,300 35,600 43,700 
Dual-earner couples! 35,000 16,400 18,500 
One-earner couples 27,700 10,600 17,200 
One-earner, one-parent families 5,900 3,800 2,100 
Other families? 10,700 4,800 6,000 

Quebec 

All Families 707,700 322,000 385,700 
Dual-earner couples! 316,500 144,100 172,400 
One-earner couples 255,300 105,800 149,500 
One-earner, one-parent families 47,400 32,500 14,900 
Other families2 88,600 39,600 49,000 

Ontario 

All Families 978,800 397,100 581,600 
Dual-earner couples! 542,300 242,300 300,100 
One-earner couples 287,300 85,000 202,400 
One-earner, one-parent families 82,200 47,900 34,300 
Other families? 66,900 22,000 44,900 
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Table B-1 Family Employment Patterns, by Presence of Preschool Children 
(0-5 Years), Canada and the Provinces, 1988 - Concluded 


No Preschool With Preschool 


Total Children Children 

Manitoba 

All Families 110,300 46,000 64,200 
Dual-earner couples! 54,100 24,100 30,000 
One-earner couples 33,000 10,900 22,100 
One-earner, one-parent families 11,900 7,400 4,5004 
Other families? 11,300 3,6004 7,700 

Saskatchewan 

All Families 109,000 43,300 65,800 
Dual-earner couples! 57,800 24,900 32,800 
One-earner couples 32,100 10,400 21,700 
One-earner, one-parent families 9,100 5,100 4,100 
Other families? 10,000 2,8004 7,200 

Alberta 

All Families 268,800 99,600 169,200 
Dual-earner couples! 137,200 57,400 79,700 
One-earner couples 84,500 20,200 64,400 
One-earner, one-parent families 23,600 14,300 9,400 
Other families? 23,500 7,700 15,800 

British Columbia 

All Families 293,000 118,500 174,600 
Dual-earner couples! 127,200 58,000 69,200 
One-earner couples 106,000 31,600 74,400 
One-earner, one-parent families 27,400 17,000 10,400 
Other families? 32,500 11,900 20,600 


1 Earner status is based on whether parents were classified as employed during the reference week. 
2 Includes two-parent families in which neither parent was employed and one-parent families in 
which the parent was not employed. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Table B-2 Family Employment Patterns, by Age of Youngest Child, Canada and the 
Provinces, 1988 


ee eeeseseS—S—S—Ss 


Age of Youngest Child 


Total < 3 Years 3-5 Years 6-9 Years 10-12 Years 


Canada 

All Families 2,724,300 975,300 611,500 673,000 464,600 
Dual-earner couples! 1,341,500 446,600 296,600 350,500 247,800 
One-earner couples 895,900 394,500 198,700 183,600 119,200 
One-earner, one-parent families 217,900 33,300 50,700 76,700 57,300 
Other families? 269,000 100,900 65,600 62,300 40,300 

eee” 

Newfoundland 

All Families 70,400 21,900 16,700 19,100 12,800 
Dual-earner couples! 24,100 6,800 5,800 6,900 4,600 
One-earner couples 28,700 9,200 6,600 8,000 4,800 
One-earner, one-parent families 3,300 se 1,1004 1,0004 as 
Other families? 14,300 5,300 3,200 3,200 2,6004 

Prince Edward Island 

All Families 14,000 5,200 3,200 3,200 2,500 
Dual-earner couples! 6,700 2,300 1,500 1,600 1,300 
One-earner couples 4,800 2,100 1,200 800 700 
One-earner, one-parent families 1,000 ae ce 3004 4004 
Other families? 1,500 5004 3004 4004 


TS ee eee 


Nova Scotia 


All Families 93,000 33,400 21,600 23,600 14,400 
Dual-earner couples! 40,700 14,500 9,500 10,500 6,100 
One-earner couples 36,400 14,400 8,100 8,600 5,300 
One-earner, one-parent families 6,100 a oe 2,4004 ae 
Other families? 9,800 3,500 2,5004 2,1004 


= a a ee 


New Brunswick 


All Families 79,300 25,700 18,000 19,900 15,700 
Dual-earner couples! 35,000 10,500 8,000 9,500 6,900 
One-earner couples 27,700 10,800 6,400 5,900 4,700 
One-earner, one-parent families 5,900 1,0004 1,1004 1,8004 2,000 
Other families? 10,700 3,400 2,500 2,700 2,100 


ee eee 


Quebec 


All Families 707,700 228,600 157,100 193,500 128,500 
Dual-earner couples! 316,500 100,500 71,800 86,900 57,200 
One-earner couples 255,300 92,800 56,700 63,300 42,600 
One-earner, one-parent families 47,400 §,4004 9,5004 17,900 14,600 
Other families? 88,600 29,800 19,100 25,500 14,100 

eee” 

Ontario 

All Families 978,800 361,200 220,400 233,000 164,100 
Dual-earner couples! 542,300 183,400 116,700 137,500 104,800 
One-earner couples 287,300 139,200 63,200 54,300 30,700 
One-earner, one-parent families 82,200 12,0004 22,200 27,900 19,900 
Other families? 66,900 26,600 18,300 13,300 8,7004 


eee 


Manitoba 


All Families 110,300 39,900 24,300 27,100 18,900 
Dual-earner couples! 54,100 18,300 11,600 15,300 8,800 
One-earner couples 33,000 15,100 7,000 5,500 5,400 
One-earner, one-parent families 11,900 = 2,7004 4,2004 3,2004 
Other families? 11,300 4,7004 3,0004 2,1004 


ESS 
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Table B-2 Family Employment Patterns, by Age of Youngest Child, Canada and the 
Provinces, 1988 - Concluded 


Saskatchewan 


All Families 
Dual-earner couples! 
One-earner couples 
One-earner, one-parent families 
Other families? 


Alberta 


All Families 
Dual-earner couples! 
One-earner couples 
One-earner, one-parent families 
Other families? 


British Columbia 


All Families 
Dual-earner couples! 
One-earner couples 
One-earner, one-parent families 
Other families? 


1 


Total 


109,000 
57,800 
32,100 

9,100 
10,000 


268,800 
137,200 
84,500 
23,600 
23,500 


293,000 
127,200 
106,000 
27,400 
32,500 


<3 Years 


41,700 

21,000 

14,700 
1,5004 
4,500 


107,900 
48,000 
46,700 

3,7004 
9,500 


109,800 
41,100 
49,500 

6,2004 
13,000 


Age of Youngest Child 
3-5 Years 6-9 Years 
24,100 26,600 
11,900 14,300 
7,000 6,900 
2,5009 3,400 
2,7004 2,0004 
61,300 59,400 
31,700 34,400 
17,700 12,700 
5,7004 7,700 
6,300 4,7004 
64,800 67,700 
28,100 33,700 
25,000 17,500 
4,1004 10,200 
7,600 6,3004 


10-12 Years 


16,600 

10,700 
3,500 
1,7004 


40,200 

23,100 
7,500 
6,600 
3,0004 


50,800 

24,300 

14,100 
6,8004 
5,7004 


Earner status is based on whether parents were classified as employed during the reference week. 


2 Includes two-parent families in which neither parent was employed and one-parent families in 


which the parent was not employed. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Table B-3 Parents’ Full- and Part-Time Employment Combinations, by Family 
Structure and Presence of Preschool Children (0-5 Years), Canada and 
the Provinces, 1988 


ee eee rvrvwx—rrrna 


No Preschool With Preschool 


Total Children Children 
a a ee ee 
Canada 
a 
Two-Parent Families 2,324,800 932,900 1,391,900 
Dual-earner couples! 1,341,500 598,300 743,200 
Both full time 910,700 415,400 495,300 
1 full time, 1 part time 426,400 181,100 245,300 
Both part time 4,4004 ae ar 
One-earner couples 895,900 302,700 593,200 
1 full time, 1 not employed? 870,900 294,000 577,000 
1 part time, 1 not employed? 25,000 8,8004 16,200 
Neither parent employed? 87,400 31,900 55,500 
a 
One-Parent Families 399,500 204,700 194,800 
Parent employed 217,900 134,000 83,900 
Employed full time 181,800 113,600 68,200 
Employed part time 36,100 20,400 15,700 
Not employed2 181,600 70,700 110,900 
Newfoundland 
Two-Parent Families 61,400 28,000 33,400 
Dual-earner couples! 24,100 11,500 12,600 
Both full time 19,000 8,900 10,000 
1 full time, 1 part time 5,100 2,6009 2,6004 
Both part time is ae bee 
One-earner couples 28,700 12,800 15,800 
1 full time, 1 not employed? 27,800 12,500 15,300 
1 part time, 1 not employed? a ms ee 
Neither parent employed? 8,600 3,700 5,000 
One-Parent Families 9,000 3,900 5,100 
Parent employed 3,300 1,7004 1,6004 
Employed full time 2,9004 1,6004 1,3004 
Employed part time re Bhs dss 
Not employed2 5,700 2,2004 3,500 
Prince Edward Island 
Two-Parent Families 12,100 4,600 7,400 
Dual-earner couples! 6,700 2,900 3,800 
Both full time 4,700 2,000 2,700 
1 full time, 1 part time 1,900 900 1,100 
Both part time ne Be Sis 
One-earner couples 4,800 1,500 3,300 
1 full time, 1 not employed? 4,600 1,400 3,200 
1 part time, 1 not employed? “A es > 
Neither parent employed? 6004 3004 4004 
re ee ee ee ee ee 
One-Parent Families 1,900 1,000 900 
Parent employed 1,000 700 4004 
Employed full time 800 5004 3004 
Employed part time aie = ie 
Not employed? 900 4004 5004 
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Table B-3 Parents’ Full- and Part-Time Employment Combinations, by Family 
Structure and Presence of Preschool Children (0-5 Years), Canada and 


the Provinces, 1988 - Continued 


Nova Scotia 


Two-Parent Families 
Dual-earner couples! 
Both full time 
1 full time, 1 part time 
Both part time 
One-earner couples 
1 full time, 1 not employed? 
1 part time, 1 not employed? 
Neither parent employed? 


One-Parent Families 
Parent employed 
Employed full time 
Employed part time 
Not employed? 


New Brunswick 


Two-Parent Families 
Dual-earner couples! 
Both full time 
1 full time, 1 part time 
Both part time 
One-earner couples 
1 full time, 1 not employed? 
1 part time, 1 not employed? 
Neither parent employed2 


One-Parent Families 
Parent employed 
Employed full time 
Employed part time 
Not employed2 


Quebec 


Two-Parent Families 
Dual-earner couples! 
Both full time 
1 full time, 1 part time 
Both part time 
One-earner couples 
1 full time, 1 not employed? 
1 part time, 1 not employed? 
Neither parent employed? 


One-Parent Families 
Parent employed 
Employed full time 
Employed part time 
Not employed2 
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Total 


80,600 
40,700 
27,600 
13,000 


36,400 
35,000 


3,500 


12,400 
6,100 
4,700 


6,200 


68,000 
35,000 
25,600 

9,300 


27,700 

26,800 
1,0004 
5,300 


11,300 
5,900 
4,300 
1,5009 
5,500 


604,400 
316,500 
234,300 

81,200 


255,300 

248,200 
7,1004 

32,600 


103,300 
47,400 
40,700 

6,6004 
56,000 


No Preschool 
Children 


32,000 
16,600 
10,900 

5,700 


13,900 
13,500 


6,000 
3,700 
3,200 


2,3009 


29,400 
16,400 
12,000 

4,400 


10,600 
10,100 


2,400 


6,200 
3,800 
2,900 


2,400 


263,800 
144,100 
107,900 

35,700 


105,800 
102,600 


13,900 
58,200 
32,500 
27,600 


25,700 


With Preschool 
Children 


48,700 
24,100 
16,700 

7,300 


22,500 
21,500 
2,1004 


6,300 
2,4004 


3,900 


38,600 
18,500 
13,600 

5,000 


17,200 
16,700 


2,900 
5,200 
2,100 
1,4004 


3,100 


340,600 
172,400 
126,500 

45,500 


149,500 
145,600 


18,800 
45,100 
14,900 
13,100 


30,200 
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Table B-3 Parents’ Full- and Part-Time Employment Combinations, by Family 
Structure and Presence of Preschool Children (0-5 Years), Canada and 
the Provinces, 1988 - Continued 


i ae 
No Preschool With Preschool 


Total Children Children 
Ontario 
Two-Parent Families 842,200 330,700 511,500 
Dual-earner couples! 542,300 242,300 300,100 
Both full time 376,100 167,600 208,400 
1 full time, 1 part time 165,200 74,000 91,200 
Both part time se ee AP 
One-earner couples 287,300 85,000 202,400 
1 full time, 1 not employed? 281,300 83,200 198,000 
1 part time, 1 not employed? 6,1004 2es - 
Neither parent employed? 12,500 ae 9,1004 
One-Parent Families 136,500 66,400 70,100 
Parent employed 82,200 47,900 34,300 
Employed full time 69,700 41,400 28,300 
Employed part time 12,4004 6,5004 6,0004 
Not employed? 54,400 18,500 35,800 
Manitoba 
Two-Parent Families 90,900 36,000 54,900 
Dual-earner couples! 54,100 24,100 30,000 
Both full time 33,400 16,500 16,800 
1 full time, 1 part time 20,500 7,500 12,900 
Both part time ae ne a 
One-earner couples 33,000 10,900 22,100 
1 full time, 1 not employed? 32,700 10,800 21,900 
1 part time, 1 not employed? = at i, 
Neither parent employed? 3,8009 = 2,9004 
One-Parent Families 19,400 10,100 9,300 
Parent employed 11,900 7,400 4,5004 
Employed full time 9,600 6,400 3,2004 
Employed part time 2,3004 na a 
Not employed? 7,500 2,6004 4,8004 
Saskatchewan 
Two-Parent Families 93,200 36,200 57,000 
Dual-earner couples! 57,800 24,900 32,800 
Both full time 34,100 15,900 18,200 
1 full time, 1 part time 23,200 9,000 14,300 
Both part time ee ae as 
One-earner couples 32,100 10,400 21,700 
1 full time, 1 not employed? 31,200 10,200 21,000 
1 part time, 1 not employed? - _ ce 
Neither parent employed? 3,200 es 2,4004 
One-Parent Families 15,900 7,100 8,800 
Parent employed 9,100 5,100 4,100 
Employed full time 6,600 3,800 2,8004 
Employed part time 2,5004 1,3004 1,3004 
Not employed? 6,700 2,0004 4,800 
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Table B-3 Parents’ Full- and Part-Time Employment Combinations, by Family 
Structure and Presence of Preschool Children (0-5 Years), Canada and 


the Provinces, 1988 - Concluded 


Alberta 


Two-Parent Families 
Dual-earner couples! 
Both full time 
1 full time, 1 part time 
Both part time 
One-earner couples 
1 full time, 1 not employed? 
1 part time, 1 not employed? 
Neither parent employed? 


One-Parent Families 
Parent employed 
Employed full time 
Employed part time 
Not employed? 


British Columbia 


Two-Parent Families 
Dual-earner couples! 
Both full time 
1 full time, 1 part time 
Both part-time 
One-earner couples 
1 full time, 1 not employed? 
1 part time, 1 not employed? 
Neither parent employed? 


One-Parent Families 
Parent employed 
Employed full time 
Employed part time 
Not employed2 


Total 


228,100 
137,200 
86,300 
50,100 


84,500 
82,100 


6,400 


40,800 
23,600 
20,600 
3,1004 
17,100 


243,900 
127,200 
69,700 
56,700 


106,000 

101,200 
4,800 

10,700 


49,100 
27,400 
21,900 
5,50049 
21,700 


No Preschool 
Children 


79,300 
57,400 
37,200 
20,000 


20,200 
19,900 


20,300 
14,300 
12,600 


6,000 


92,900 
58,000 
36,400 
21,300 


31,600 
29,700 


25,500 
17,000 
13,500 


8,500 


With Preschool 
Children 


148,800 
79,700 
49,000 
30,000 


64,400 
62,200 
4,7004 


20,400 
9,400 
8,000 


11,100 


151,000 
69,200 
33,300 
35,500 


74,400 
71,600 


7,3004 
23,600 
10,400 

8,400 


13,200 


1 Earner status is based on whether parents were classified as employed during the reference week. 
2 ‘The term not employed includes parents who were unemployed and parents who were not in the 


labour force. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Characteristics of Interviewed Parents’ Work Schedules Observed in the 
Reference Week, by Presence of Preschool Children (0-5 Years), Canada 
and the Provinces, 1988 


No Preschool With Preschool 


Total Children Children 
Canada 
All Interviewed Parents! 1,508,600 737,300 771,300 
Work Days 
Weekdays only 1,091,500 531,300 560,300 
At least 1 weekend day 417,100 206,100 211,000 
Work Shift 
Fixed early day or day shift? 939,200 469,300 469,900 
Fixed late day or night shift 150,000 65,700 84,400 
Irregular shift4 419,400 202,300 217,100 
Newfoundland 
All Interviewed Parents! 29,700 14,400 15,300 
Work Days 
Weekdays only 20,900 10,400 10,500 
At least 1 weekend day 8,700 4,000 4,700 
Work Shift 
Fixed early day or day shift? 19,200 9,400 9,900 
Fixed late day or night shift? 2,9004 1,3009 1,5004 
Irregular shift4 7,600 3,700 3,900 
Prince Edward Island 
All Interviewed Parents! 7,800 3,700 4,100 
Work Days 
Weekdays only 5,000 2,300 2,700 
At least 1 weekend day 2,900 1,400 1,400 
Work Shift 
Fixed early day or day shift? 4,500 2,000 2,600 
Fixed late day or night shift 1,100 4004 700 
Irregular shift4 2,200 1,300 900 
Nova Scotia 
All Interviewed Parents! 47,000 21,300 25,800 
Work Days 
Weekdays only 31,600 14,300 17,400 
At least 1 weekend day 15,400 7,000 8,400 
Work Shift 
Fixed early day or day shift? 28,200 12,800 15,400 
Fixed late day or night shift3 5,200 2,30049 2,9004 
Irregular shift4 13,600 6,200 7,400 
New Brunswick 
All Interviewed Parents! 41,700 21,200 20,500 
Work Days 
Weekdays only 30,400 15,700 14,700 
At least 1 weekend day 11,300 5,500 5,800 
Work Shift 
Fixed early day or day shift? 25,900 13,400 12,500 
Fixed late day or night shift? 4,100 2,000 2,100 
Irregular shift4 11,700 5,800 5,900 
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Table B-4 Characteristics of Interviewed Parents’ Work Schedules Observed in the 
Reference Week, by Presence of Preschool Children (0-5 Years), Canada 
and the Provinces, 1988 - Continued 


No Preschool With Preschool 


Total Children Children 
Quebec 
All Interviewed Parents! 354,700 179,300 175,400 
Work Days 
Weekdays only 268,800 135,700 133,200 
At least 1 weekend day 85,900 43,700 42,200 
Work Shift 
Fixed early day or day shift? 227,300 115,300 112,000 
Fixed late day or night shift? 33,100 16,400 16,600 
Irregular shift4 94,300 47,600 46,700 
Ontario 
All Interviewed Parents! 588,900 287,800 301,100 
- Work Days 
Weekdays only 439,100 212,200 226,900 
At least 1 weekend day 149,800 75,600 74,200 
Work Shift 
Fixed early day or day shift? 374,600 187,700 186,900 
Fixed late day or night shift? 59,200 24,700 34,500 
Irregular shift4 155,100 75,400 79,700 
Manitoba 
All Interviewed Parents! 64,300 32,200 32,100 
Work Days 
Weekdays only 44,800 22,800 22,000 
At least 1 weekend day 19,500 9,300 10,200 
Work Shift 
Fixed early day or day shift? 38,500 21,900 16,600 
Fixed late day or night shift 7,000 2 5,200 
Irregular shift4 18,800 8,400 10,400 
Saskatchewan 
AllInterviewed Parents! 65,800 30,000 35,800 
Work Days 
Weekdays only 42,100 18,600 23,500 
At least 1 weekend day 23,700 11,400 12,300 
Work Shift 
Fixed early day or day shift? 39,200 17,400 21,800 
Fixed late day or night shift 6,100 2,6004 3,500 
Irregular shift4 20,500 10,000 10,500 
Alberta 
All Interviewed Parents! 155,600 71,500 84,100 
Work Days 
Weekdays only 107,000 46,700 60,300 
At least 1 weekend day 48,600 24,900 23,800 
Work Shift 
Fixed early day or day shift? 93,400 43,500 49,800 
Fixed late day or night shift® 15,700 7,000 8,800 
Irregular shift 46,500 21,000 25,500 
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Table B-4 Characteristics of Interviewed Parents’ Work Schedules Observed in the 
Reference Week, by Presence of Preschool Children (0-5 Years), Canada 
and the Provinces, 1988 - Concluded 


No Preschool With Preschool 


Total Children Children 

British Columbia 
All Interviewed Parents! 153,100 76,000 77,100 
Work Days 

Weekdays only 101,800 52,600 49,200 

At least 1 weekend day 51,300 23,400 27,900 
Work Shift 

Fixed early day or day shift? 88,300 45,900 42,400 

Fixed late day or night shift 15,600 7,100 8,500 

Irregular shift4 49,200 23,000 26,200 


: This table is based on IPs who were employed and worked at a job or business in the reference week 
(92.3% of employed IPs). 

2 Daily schedules that end by 4 p.m. or between 4 p.m.and6 p.m. 

Daily schedules that end either between 6 p.m. and 10 p.m. or between 10 p.m. and 10 a.m. 

¢ A pattern characterized by at least one fluctuation in starting or ending time across work days that 
exceeded 2 hours, or a split shift pattern with work blocks at least 2 hours apart. 


vt) 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Table B-5 CNCCS Estimates of Families Potentially Needing Full-Time and Part- 
Time Child Care for Work-Related Reasons for Preschool and School-Age 
Children, Canada and the Provinces, 1988 


Care Care 
Needing Needed Needed Care not 
Total Carel! >30Hours < 30 Hours Needed? 
Canada 
All Families 2,724,300 1,634,100 1,143,200 490,900 1,090,200 
With preschool children only 978,700 538,600 382,400 156,200 440,100 
With preschool and school-age children 608,000 333,100 213,300 119,800 274,900 
With school-age children only 1,137,600 762,400 547,500 214,900 375,100 
Newfoundland 
All Families 70,400 31,700 25,000 6,700 38,700 
With preschool children only 22,500 10,200 8,500 1,7004 12,400 
With preschool and school-age children 16,000 6,500 4,700 1,8009 9,500 
With school-age children only 31,900 15,100 11,800 3,300 16,800 
Prince Edward Island 
All Families 14,000 8,400 6,100 2,300 5,500 
With preschool children only 4,200 2,400 1,700 6004 1,900 
With preschool and school-age children 4,100 2,300 1,700 6004 1,800 
With school-age children only 5,600 3,800 2,700 1,100 1,900 
Nova Scotia 
All Families 93,000 50,300 35,300 15,100 42,700 
With preschool children only 33,600 18,600 13,600 5,000 15,000 
With preschool and school-age children 21,400 9,800 6,300 3,500 11,600 
With school-age children only 38,000 22,000 15,400 6,600 16,000 
New Brunswick 
All Families 79,300 44,700 33,000 11,700 34,600 
With preschool children only 26,900 14,100 10,800 3,300 12,800 
With preschool and school-age children 16,800 8,400 5,600 2,800 8,400 
With school-age children only 35,600 22,200 16,600 5,600 13,400 
Quebec 
All Families 707,700 385,900 287,000 98,900 321,900 
With preschool children only 421,100 124,400 93,700 30,800 116,700 
With preschool and school-age children 144,600 74,600 52,800 21,800 70,000 
With school-age children only 322,000 186,800 140,500 46,400 135,200 
Ontario 
All Families 978,800 642,200 460,700 181,500 336,500 
With preschool children only 361,400 212,300 155,900 56,500 149,100 
With preschool and school-age children 220,200 132,300 89,600 42,700 87,900 
With school-age children only 397,100 297,600 215,200 82,400 99,500 
Manitoba 
All Families 110,300 68,900 45,300 23,700 41,300 
With preschool children only 39,800 22,200 13,500 8,800 17,600 
With preschool and school-age children 24,400 13,500 7,500 6,000 10,900 
With school-age children only 46,000 33,200 24,400 8,900 12,800 


i 
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Table B-5 CNCCS Estimates of Families Potentially Needing Full-Time and Part- 
Time Child Care for Work-Related Reasons for Preschool and School-Age 
Children, Canada and the Provinces, 1988 - Concluded 


Care 
Needing Needed 
Total Care! >30 Hours 
Saskatchewan 
All Families 109,000 69,600 42,100 
With preschool children only 38,200 22,600 13,900 
With preschool and school-age children 27,600 16,300 8,700 
With school-age children only 43,300 30,800 19,600 
Alberta 
All Families 268,800 167,600 111,600 
With preschool children only 105,100 58,200 41,400 
With preschool and school-age children 64,100 36,100 19,100 
With school-age children only 99,600 73,300 51,100 
British Columbia 
All Families 293,000 164,600 97,200 
With preschool children only 105,800 53,600 29,500 
With preschool and school-age children 68,700 33,400 17,400 
With school-age children only 118,500 77,700 50,400 


Care 
Needed 
< 30 Hours 


27,500 
8,700 
7,600 

11,200 


56,000 
16,800 
17,000 
22,300 


67,400 
24,100 
16,000 
27,300 


Care not 
Needed? 


39,400 
15,600 
11,300 
12,500 


101,200 
46,900 
28,100 
26,200 


128,400 
52,200 
35,300 
40,800 


1 CNCCS estimates of families needing child care are based on the employment status of the parent 
who was considered most responsible for making child care arrangements (95% of whom were 
mothers), and the usual number of hours worked each week by the parent. The nature of the care 
arrangements(s) used may include group care, school, non-parental care arrangements in the 
child’s home or in another home, or care provided by parents at work or arranged through off- 


shifted work hours. 
2 Care not needed for work-related purposes; IP not employed. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Characteristics of Families Needing Full- and Part-Time Child Care for 
Work-Related Purposes for at Least One Preschool Child (0-5 Years), 


Canada and the Provinces, 1988 


Canada 


All Families With Preschool Children 
Number of Preschool Children 
1 child 
> 2 children 
Family Structure 
Two-parent family 
One-parent family 
1987 Combined Parental Income 
< $20,000 
20,001 - 30,000 
30,001 - 40,000 
_ 40,001 - 50,000 
50,001 - 60,000 
> $60,000 


Newfoundland 


All Families With Preschool Children 
Number of Preschool Children 
1 child 
> 2 children 
Family Structure 
Two-parent family 
One-parent family 
1987 Combined Parentai Income 
< $20,000 
20,001 - 30,000 
30,001 - 40,000 
40,001 - 50,000 
50,001 - 60,000 
> $60,000 


Prince Edward Island 


All Families With Preschool Children 
Number of Preschool Children 
1 child 
> 2children 
Family Structure 
Two-parent family 
One-parent family 
1987 Combined Parental Income 
< $20,000 
20,001 - 30,000 
30,001 - 40,000 
40,001 - 50,000 
50,001 - 60,000 
> $60,000 


Total 


1,586,700 


1,074,200 
512,500 


1,391,900 
194,800 


333,700 
252,900 
326,900 
265,100 
180,400 
227,900 


38,600 


28,500 
10,000 


33,400 
5,100 


14,300 
8,300 
6,600 
4,200 
2,7004 
2,4004 


8,300 


5,600 
2,800 


7,400 
900 


2,600 

2,200 

1,900 
700 
5004 
4004 


Care Needed 
> 30 Hours! 


595,700 


448,800 
146,900 


528,000 
67,700 


76,200 
81,100 
108,600 
105,500 
94,600 
129,700 


13,200 


10,000 
3,200 


11,900 
1,3004 


2,9004 
2,7004 
2,4009 
2,1004 
1,6004 
1,7004 


3,400 


2,500 
900 


3,100 
3004 


900 
800 
900 
3004 
3004 


Care Needed 
< 30 Hours! 


276,000 


177,400 
98,600 


259,800 
16,200 


40,000 
39,500 
62,600 
57,200 


33,900 
42,800 


3,400 
2,6004 
3,100 


1,0004 


1,300 


800 
5004 


1,200 


3004 
4004 


Care Not 
Needed2 


715,000 


448,100 
267,000 


604,100 
110,900 


217,400 
132,300 
155,600 
102,400 
51,900 
55,400 


21,900 


15,900 
6,100 


18,400 
3,500 


10,500 
4,900 
3,500 
1,8004 


3,700 


2,200 
1,400 


3,200 
5004 


1,400 
1,000 
800 
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Table B-6 Characteristics of Families Needing Full- and Part-Time Child Care for 
Work-Related Purposes for at Least One Preschool Child (0-5 Years), 
Canada and the Provinces, 1988 - Continued 


Care Needed Care Needed Care Not 


Total >30Hours! < 30Hours! Needed? 
Nova Scotia 
All Families With Preschool Children 55,000 19,900 8,500 26,600 
Number of Preschool Children 
1 child 39,300 15,300 5,800 18,200 
> 2 children 15,700 4,600 2,7004 8,500 
Family Structure 
Two-parent family 48,700 18,400 7,600 22,700 
One-parent family 6,300 ods ie 3,900 
1987 Combined Parental Income 
< $20,000 13,200 2,8009 Pr 8,500 
20,001 - 30,000 11,500 3,400 br 6,500 
30,001 - 40,000 11,500 3,800 7A 5,800 
40,001 - 50,000 9,000 4,100 es 3,600 
50,001 - 60,000 4,200 2,3004 de 
> $60,000 5,700 3,500 
New Brunswick 
All Families With Preschool Children 43,700 16,400 6,100 21,200 
Number of Preschool Children 
1 child 30,500 12,500 4,200 13,800 
> 2 children 13,200 3,900 1,9004 7,500 
Family Structure 
Two-parent family 38,600 15,000 5,400 18,200 
One-parent family 5,200 1,4004 a 3,100 
1987 Combined Parental Income 
< $20,000 12,200 2,700 1,4004 8,200 
20,001 - 30,000 8,700 2,800 1,5004 4,400 
30,001 - 40,000 10,400 4,200 1,4004 4,800 
40,001 - 50,000 6,400 3,200 1,0004 2,200 
50,001 - 60,000 3,000 1,5004 = 5 
> $60,000 3,000 2,000 
Quebec 
All Families With Preschool Children 385,700 146,500 52,500 186,700 
Number of Preschool Children 
1 child 274,000 114,200 374,700 125,000 
> 2children 111,800 32,200 17,800 61,700 
Family Structure 
Two-parent family 340,600 133,500 50,600 156,500 
One-parent family 45,100 13,000 ae 30,200 
1987 Combined Parental Income 
< $20,000 83,200 15,000 5,5009 62,700 
20,001 - 30,000 69,400 22,300 8,0004 39,100 
30,001 - 40,000 84,400 30,800 15,300 38,400 
40,001 - 50,000 57,900 26,600 7,8004 23,600 
50,001 - 60,000 44,100 25,100 5,8004 13,300 
> $60,000 46,700 26,800 10,2004 9,7004 
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Characteristics of Families Needing Full- and Part-Time Child Care for 
Work-Related Purposes for at Least One Preschool Child (0-5 Years), 
Canada and the Provinces, 1988 - Continued 


Ontario 


All Families With Preschool Children 
Number of Preschool Children 
1 child 
> 2children 
Family Structure 
Two-parent family 
One-parent family 
1987 Combined Parental Income 
< $20,000 
20,001 - 30,000 
30,001 - 40,000 
~ 40,001 - 50,000 
50,001 - 60,000 
> $60,000 


Manitoba 


All Families With Preschool Children 
Number of Preschool Children 
1 child 
> 2 children 
Family Structure 
Two-parent family 
One-parent family 
1987 Combined Parental Income 
< $20,000 
20,001 - 30,000 
30,001 - 40,000 
40,001 - 50,000 
50,001 - 60,000 
> $60,000 


Saskatchewan 


All Families With Preschool Children 
Number of Preschool Children 
1 child 
> 2 children 
Family Structure 
Two-parent family 
One-parent family 
1987 Combined Parental Income 
< $20,000 
20,001 - 30,000 
30,001 - 40,000 
40,001 - 50,000 
50,001 - 60,000 
> $60,000 


Total 


581,600 


397,100 
184,500 


511,500 
70,100 


103,000 
73,700 
109,300 
106,400 
76,000 
113,300 


64,200 


41,000 
23,300 


54,900 
9,300 


16,600 
12,400 
14,800 
10,300 
4,9004 
5,200 


65,800 


40,100 
25,700 


57,000 
8,800 


20,100 
12,100 
13,300 
9,300 
5,600 
5,400 


Care Needed 
> 30 Hours! 


245,500 


184,800 
60,700 


217,400 
28,100 


25,900 
28,000 
39,600 
42,100 
41,100 
68,700 


20,900 


15,700 
5,200 


17,700 
3,2004 


4,1004 
3,9004 
4,6004 
3,6004 
2,3004 
2,4004 


22,500 


15,000 
7,600 


19,800 
2,7004 


5,000 
3,800 
4,300 
3,600 
3,200 
2,6004 


Care Needed 
< 30 Hours! 


99,200 


65,200 
34,000 


93,000 
6,2004 


13,000 
11,1004 
19,600 
24,200 
14,000 
17,300 


14,800 


9,700 
5,100 


13,500 


2,9009 
2,8004 
3,8004 
3,4004 


16,300 


9,700 
6,700 


15,000 
1,3004 


4,300 
2,8004 
3,600 
3,000 
1,3004 
1,3004 


Care Not 
Needed? 


237,000 


147,100 
89,900 


201,100 
35,800 


64,000 
34,700 
50,000 
40,100 
20,900 
27,300 


28,500 


15,600 
12,900 


23,700 
4,8004 


9,600 
5,800 
6,300 
3,4004 


26,900 


15,500 
11,400 


22,100 
4,800 


10,800 
5,400 
5,400 
2,7004 
1,1004 
1,5004 
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Table B-6 Characteristics of Families Needing Full- and Part-Time Child Care for 
Work-Related Purposes for at Least One Preschool Child (0-5 Years), 
Canada and the Provinces, 1988 - Concluded 


Care Needed Care Needed Care Not 


Total >30Hours! < 30Hours! Needed? 
Alberta 
All Families With Preschool Children 169,200 60,500 33,800 74,900 
Number of Preschool Children 
1 child 104,400 43,900 20,700 39,800 
> 2 children 64,900 16,600 13,100 35,200 
Family Structure 
Two-parent family 148,800 52,700 32,200 63,900 
One-parent family 20,400 7,800 ae 11,100 
1987 Combined Parental Income 
< $20,000 34,800 9,900 5,7004 19,300 
20,001 - 30,000 26,400 7,100 4,4004 14,900 
30,001 - 40,000 34,600 10,500 6,600 17,600 
40,001 - 50,000 30,700 11,500 8,500 10,700 
50,001 - 60,000 19,600 9,800 3,9004 5,9004 
> $60,000 23,000 11,800 4,7004 6,600 
British Columbia 
All Families With Preschool Children 174,600 46,800 40,100 87,600 
Number of Preschool Children 
1 child 113,800 34,800 24,000 55,100 
> 2 children 60,700 12,100 16,200 32,500 
Family Structure 
Two-parent family 151,000 38,500 38,200 74,400 
One-parent family 23,600 8,400 ae 13,200 
1987 Combined Parental Income 
< $20,000 33,700 7,1004 4,1004 22,500 
20,001 - 30,000 28,200 6,3004 6,3004 15,600 
30,001 - 40,000 40,000 7,5004 9,500 23,100 
40,001 - 50,000 30,200 8,500 7,6004 14,100 
50,001 - 60,000 19,800 7,5004 6,0004 6,3004 
> $60,000 22,700 9,900 6,7004 6,0004 


~ 


CNCCS estimates of families needing child care are based on the employment status and usual 
number of hours worked each week of the parent who was most responsible for making child care 
arrangements in the family -- the Interviewed Parent (IP), 95% of whom were mothers. The nature 
of the care arrangement(s) used may include group care, school, non-parental care arrangements 
in the child’s home or another home, or care provided by parents at work or arranged through off- 
shifted work hours. 

2 Care not needed for work-related purposes; IP not employed. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Table B-7 


Canada 


All Children 0-12 Years 
Preschool children 0-5 
< 3 years 
3-5 years 
School-age children 6-12 
6-9 years 
10-12 years 


Newfoundland 


All Children 0-12 Years 
Preschool children 0-5 
< 3 years 
3-5 years 
School-age children 6-12 
6-9 years 
10-12 years 


Prince Edward Island 


All Children 0-12 Years 
Preschool children 0-5 
<3 years 
3-5 years 
School-age children 6-12 
6-9 years 
10-12 years 


Nova Scotia 


All Children 0-12 Years 
Preschool children 0-5 
< 3 years 
3-5 years 
School-age children 6-12 
6-9 years 
10-12 years 


New Brunswick 


All Children 0-12 Years 
Preschool children 0-5 
< 3 years 
3-5 years 
School-age children 6-12 
6-9 years 
10-12 years 
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CNCCS Estimates of Number of Children Needing Full- and Part-Time 
Child Care for Work-Related Purposes, by Age of Children, Canada and 


the Provinces, 1988 


Total 


4,658,500 
2,164,800 
1,091,000 
1,073,800 
2,493,700 
1,436,800 
1,056,900 


116,600 
49,500 
24,000 
25,500 
67,100 
37,000 
30,100 


25,500 
11,600 
5,800 
5,800 
13,900 
7,900 
6,000 


157,500 
72,500 
36,800 
35,800 
85,000 
48,300 
36,800 


132,000 
58,200 
28,700 
29,400 
73,800 
41,100 
32,700 


Total 
Needing 
Carel 


2,680,200 
1,138,200 
553,100 
585,100 
1,542,000 
861,400 
680,700 


50,100 
20,800 

9,500 
11,300 
29,400 
16,200 
13,200 


14,600 
6,200 
3,200 
2,900 
8,400 
4,600 
3,800 


81,000 
36,200 
18,200 
17,900 
44,900 
25,000 
19,800 


71,700 
28,500 
13,700 
14,800 
43,200 
23,200 
20,000 


Care 
Needed 
>30 Hours 


1,797,100 
752,100 
373,700 
378,400 

1,045,000 
571,100 
473,900 


38,400 
16,600 

7,700 

8,900 
21,900 
11,900 
10,000 


10,400 
4,400 
2,300 
2,100 
6,000 
3,200 
2,700 


55,100 
24,800 
13,500 
11,200 
30,400 
16,100 
14,300 


51,100 
20,300 
10,400 

9,900 
30,800 
16,400 
14,300 


Care 
Needed 
< 30 Hours 


883,100 
386,100 
179,400 
206,700 
497,000 
290,200 
206,800 


11,700 
4,200 
1,8004 
2,4004 
7,500 
4,300 
3,200 


4,200 
1,800 
1,000 
8004 
2,500 
1,400 
1,100 


25,900 
11,400 
4,700 
6,700 
14,500 
8,900 
5,600 


20,700 
8,200 
3,300 
4,800 

12,500 
6,800 
5,700 


Care not 
Needed? 


1,978,200 
1,026,600 
537,900 
488,700 
951,600 
575,400 
376,200 


66,500 
28,800 
14,500 
14,300 
37,700 
20,900 
16,900 


10,900 
5,400 
2,500 
2,800 
5,500 
3,300 
2,200 


76,500 
36,300 
18,500 
17,800 
40,200 
23,200 
17,000 


60,200 
29,700 
15,000 
14,700 
30,600 
17,900 
12,700 
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Table B-7 CNCCS Estimates of Number of Children Needing Full- and Part-Time 
Child Care for Work-Related Purposes, by Age of Children, Canada and 
the Provinces, 1988 - Continued 


Total Care Care 
Needing Needed Needed Care not 
Total Care! >30 Hours < 30 Hours Needed? 
Ontario 
All Children 0-12 Years 1,661,200 1,037,200 717,400 319,800 624,000 
Preschool children 0-5 789,600 447,000 309,100 137,800 342,600 
< 3 years 402,400 219,600 155,300 64,300 182,900 
3-5 years 387,100 227,400 153,900 73,500 159,700 
School-age children 6-12 871,700 590,200 408,300 182,000 281,400 
6-9 years 501,800 327,500 226,900 100,600 174,300 
10-12 years 369,900 262,700 181,400 81,400 107,200 
Quebec 
All Children 0-12 Years 1,157,800 610,900 438,900 171,900 547,000 
Preschool children 0-5 508,600 251,900 180,500 71,300 256,700 
< 3 years 252,500 121,600 86,100 35,500 130,900 
3-5 years 256,100 130,300 94,500 35,900 125,800 
School-age children 6-12 649,200 359,000 258,400 100,600 290,200 
6-9 years 373,300 199,900 141,000 58,900 173,400 
10-12 years 275,900 159,100 117,400 41,700 116,800 
Manitoba 
All Children 0-12 Years 193,600 115,300 72,900 42,400 78,400 
Preschool children 0-5 91,500 47,000 26,600 20,400 44,500 
< 3 years 46,700 22,600 12,500 10,100 24,100 
3-5 years 44,800 24,400 14,100 10,300 20,400 
School-age children 6-12 102,200 68,300 46,200 22,000 33,900 
6-9 years 58,600 37,700 23,900 13,800 20,900 
10-12 years 43,600 30,600 22,400 8,300 12,900 
Saskatchewan 
All Children 0-12 Years 203,700 125,700 72,200 53,500 78,000 
Preschool children 0-5 95,300 54,800 30,900 23,900 40,600 
< 3 years 47,400 27,200 15,300 11,900 20,200 
3-5 years 47,900 27,600 15,600 12,000 20,300 
School-age children 6-12 108,400 70,900 41,300 29,700 37,400 
6-9 years 62,800 39,900 22,900 17,000 22,900 
10-12 years 45,600 31,000 18,400 12,700 14,500 
Alberta 
All Children 0-12 Years 492,500 293,300 182,700 110,700 199,200 
Preschool children 0-5 242,900 127,100 78,900 48,200 115,800 
< 3 years 124,100 61,400 41,000 20,400 62,700 
3-5 years 118,800 65,700 37,900 27,800 53,100 
School-age children 6-12 249,600 166,300 103,800 62,500 83,300 
6-9 years 147,000 93,300 53,900 39,400 53,700 
10-12 years 102,600 73,000 49,900 23,100 29,600 
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Table B-7 


British Columbia 


All Children 0-12 Years 
Preschool children 0-5 
< 3 years 
3-5 years 
School-age children 6-12 
6-9 years 
10-12 years 
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CNCCS Estimates of Number of Children Needing Full- and Part-Time 
Child Care for Work-Related Purposes, by Age of Children, Canada and 


the Provinces, 1988 - Concluded 


Total 


518,000 
245,200 
122,600 
122,700 
272,800 
159,100 
113,700 


Total 
Needing 
Care! 


280,300 
118,900 
56,000 
62,900 
161,400 
94,100 
67,400 


Care 
Needed 
>30 Hours 


158,000 
60,000 
29,600 
30,300 
98,100 
54,800 
43,200 


Care 
Needed 
< 30 Hours 


122,300 
58,900 
26,300 
32,600 
63,400 
39,200 
24,100 


Care not 
Needed? 


237,700 
126,300 
66,600 
59,700 
111,300 
65,000 
46,400 


1 CNCCS estimates of children needing child care are based on the employment status and usual 
number of hours worked each week of the parent who was most responsible for making child care 
arrangements in the family -- the Interviewed Parent (IP), 95% of whom were mothers. The nature 
of the care arrangement(s) used may include group care, school, non-parental care arrangements 
in the child’s home or another home, or care provided by parents at work or arranged through off- 


shifted work hours. 


2 Care not needed for work-related purposes; IP not employed. 


Numbers may not add due to rounding. 
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Appendix C 


ESTIMATING CHILD CARE NEEDS: 
CONCEPTUAL AND METHODOLOGICAL 
ISSUES 


The first steps in producing estimates of child care needs are conceptual. 
They involve making assumptions and setting explicit parameters. One must 
identify: (1) what is being estimated (the number of children or the number of 
families likely to need care); (2) the basis for inferring need (e.g., care used while 
parents work in the labour force, or care needed for a variety of purposes); and (3) 
whether estimates will include needs for part-time, as well as full-time care. The 
quality of estimates is inevitably constrained by the information that is 
available, which, until now, has been limited. 


Existing estimates of child care needs in Canada and in other countries 
share several characteristics: 


e Almost always, estimates are of the number of children presumed to 
need child care. Estimates of the number of families needing child care 
have not been attempted. 


@ Typically, estimates are based on maternal labour force data; rarely is 
information considered that uses a family employment perspective or 
goes beyond work force involvement. An important exception is the 
enlightened approach taken by Health and Welfare Canada to produce 
its annual reports on the Status of Day Care in Canada, which 
considers parents’ employment and educational activities. 


@ Often, estimates of children presumed to need child care cover broad age 
categories, such as children under 6 (again, Health and Welfare Canada 
is an exception at least for children under 6); the needs of younger and 
older school-age children are rarely addressed. 


@ Estimates generally do not differentiate between children needing full- 
time and part-time care. 


As a result, available estimates of children needing child care share major 
limitations and provide only crude “ball-park” figures. 


Existing Estimates of Child Care Needs 


In order to gain a better understanding of conceptual and methodological 
issues, we will review three methods used to estimate the number of Canadian 
children presumed to need child care. Each method uses government statistics 
collected nationally. Provincial and Territorial estimates of child care needs 
have not been available. 
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Estimates Based on Mothers’ Labour Force Participation 


The vast majority of child care estimates are based on mothers’ 
participation in the labour force. Since maternal labour force participation rates 
have increased dramatically, estimates of the number of children needing child 
care have skyrocketed as well. 


Table C-1 replicates estimates from the House of Commons’ Special 
Parliamentary Committee’s report, Sharing the Responsibility (1987), to 
which comparable data for 1990 have been added. These figures speak for 
themselves as a measure of social change. The number of preschool-age children 
with mothers in the labour force increased by more than 908,000 (254%) between 
1967 and 1990, exceeding 1.25 million children in 1990 (National Child Care 
Information Centre, 1991). 


Table C-1 Previous Estimates of Child Care Needs Based on Maternal Labour Force 
Participation, Canada, 1967, 1973, 1981, 1986, and 1990 


19678 19734 1981 1986 1990 
Labour force participation rate of mothers! 21% 35% 54.5% 63.4% 69.5% 
Labour force participation rate of mothers 
with preschool children (younger than 6 years of age) 16.7% 27.6% 47.5% 58.8% 62.5% 
Number of mothers in the labour force with preschool children? 275,000 445,000 734,000 902,000 953,000 


Number of preschool children with mothers in the labour force 357,000 537,000 963,000 1,210,100 1,265,200 


: For 1967, mothers with children under age 14; for all other years, mothers with children under 
age 16. 

2 ‘These figures are estimated for Status of Day Care in Canada by Statistics Canada. 

3 Figures for 1967 refer only to employed mothers, not to all mothers in the labour force. 

4 Figures for 1973 refer to mothers who worked at any time during the year rather than to mothers 
who worked during a particular reference week. 


Source: For 1967: Working Mothers and Their Child Care Arrangements, Canada 
Department of Labour, 1970. 

For 1973: Statistics Canada, The Labour Force, September 1975. 

For 1981: Statistics Canada, Initial Results from the 1981 Survey of Child Care 
Arrangements, October 1982; and Statistics Canada, Women in Canada: A 
Statistical Report, March 1985. 

For 1986: National Day Care Information Centre, Fact Sheet: Status of Day Care in 
Canada, 1986; and Statistics Canada, Labour Force Annual Averages, 
1981-1986. 

For 1990: National Child Care Information Centre. Status of Day Care in Canada, 1990; 
and Statistics Canada, Labour Force Annual Averages, 1990. 


Adapted from: House of Commons (1987). Sharing the Responsibility. Report of the 
Special Parliamentary Committee on Child Care. Table A15, p. 151. 


Estimates based on maternal labour force data, while frequently used, have 
three drawbacks. First, they overestimate the number of children needing child 
care, since labour force participants include those who work any number of hours, 
as well as individuals who are unemployed and looking for work. About 30% of 
mothers work part time; and some work relatively few hours, perhaps only on an 
on-call basis or only when their partners can provide child care. When correlated 
information about parents’ work hours and schedules is unavailable, labour force 
participation is, in itself, a crude measuring stick that treats all children of 
working mothers the same, and obscures the nature and extent of child care 
needs. 
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A second drawback is that maternal labour force data do not account for 
male-headed, one-parent families. The third, and perhaps most important 
drawback to relying on maternal labour force data is that its use reinforces the 
assumption that child care is needed only to replace mothers’ time at work. In 
fact, families need and use child care for a variety of reasons, only some of which 
are work-related. Table C-2 lists a range of purposes served by non-parental 
child care. Recognizing that child care is needed and used as a support to families 
and as a source of stimulation for children carries significant policy implications 
that changes one’s perspective on child care and neighbourhood resources. 


a a 


Table C-2 Purposes/Functions Served by Supplemental Child Care 
eee 
ie To provide appropriate care when both parents (or a lone parent) are working, or engaged in an 


employment activity, such as: 


© attending a conference or travelling out of town in connection with work, 
@ farm labour, or 
@ looking for work. 


Zs To provide appropriate care when parents are continuing their education or are enroled ina 
training or re-training program. 


3. To provide care for children and support to families with special needs, such as: 


@ families in which one or both parents have chronic health problems, 
families experiencing, or at risk of experiencing significant distress, 
families with a background of, or high risk of child abuse and neglect, and 
families with a handicapped or chronically ill child. 


4, To provide children with opportunities to participate in experiences designed to stimulate their 
physical, intellectual and emotional development, promote personal competence, and enable the 
development of social skills through interactions with other children and adults. 


5. To provide children with special needs with an opportunity to receive specially designed 
stimulation and remediation in a setting that allows social interaction with other children and 
adults. 


6. To provide appropriate child care as a supportive resource to families at specific times of peak 
need: 


@ a family illness or emergency, 

childbirth, 

seasonal employment, 

lack of availability of regular caregivers, 

school or program closing during summer months, professional development days, holidays, 
etc. 


Te. To provide appropriate care when parents are engaged in: 


@ volunteer or community activities, 

@ religious or ethnic groups/activities, 

@ personal or social tasks or activities, 

@ family tasks (with, or on behalf of family members) at which time it is appropriate or 
desirable to use supplemental child care. 


—eerrrrrrrr——— SS ee ea 


Source: Lero,D.S., Pence, A., Brockman, L., Charlesworth, M., Canning, P., Esbenson, S., Morrison, 
F.,and Goelman, H.(1985). Parents’ needs, preferences and concerns about child 
care: Case studies of 336 Canadian families. A background paper prepared for the 
Federal Task Force on Child Care. Ottawa: Secretary of State. 
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Estimates of Children Needing Full-Time Care 


Each year since 1973, Health and Welfare Canada has produced either a 
booklet or a fact sheet, the Status of Day Care in Canada. Cumulatively, these 
reports provide a fascinating historical perspective on the growth of day care 
spaces in licensed centres and family day care homes for Canada and each 
province; changes in sponsorship and auspices over time; and shifts in the age 
distribution of children in formal or licensed child care. The annual summaries 
also estimate the number of available full-time day care spaces and the number 
of children in different age categories who presumably need full-time care. 


Until 1983, the National Day Care Information Centre (as it was then 
called) based its estimates of the need for full-time child care solely on maternal 
labour force data. At that time, its practice was reviewed because “...many 
mothers work part-time and do not require a full-time day care space. This 
creates an exaggerated impression of the degree of unmet need. On the other 
hand, if only the numbers of children of two working full-time parents are used, 
there may be built-in underestimations of the need, in that a parent working 20 
hours a week would not likely find a part-time day care space to match the hours 
needed for care” (National Child Care Information Centre, 1989, p. 4). 


This quotation illustrates some of the conceptual issues and assumptions 
underlying estimates of full-time child care needs. In fact, some parents who 
work full time (30 or more hours per week) may not need any non-parental care, 
or may need only part-time care -- especially if the parents can provide care 
themselves while working, or if work schedules can be arranged so that one 
parent can provide care while the other parent is at work. 


Since 1983, the Status of Day Care in Canada reports have provided four 
estimates of the number of children presumably needing full-time care. The four 
estimates represent the number of children in each age group (0-17 months, 18- 
35 months, 3-5 years, and 6-12 years) with: 


i mothers in the labour force, 
ii. full-time working parents: 


@ two-parent families in which both parents work full time, and 
@ one-parent families in which a lone parent works full time, 


iii. full-time working parents plus students: 


@ all families in category (ii) above, plus 

@ families in which both parents in two-parent families work full time 
or are full-time students, and 

@ lone parents who are full-time students, 


iv. full-time working parents plus students, plus parents working 20- 29 
hours a week: 


@ all families in category (iii) above, plus 

@ two-parent families in which one parent works 20-29 hours per 
week while the other works full time or is a full-time student, plus 

@ two-parent families in which both parents work 20-29 hours per 
week, and 

@ lone parents who work 20-29 hours per week. 


These four estimates can be confusing (which is the “real” estimate?), but in 
fact, they provide useful maximum and minimum values. Asa rule, the number 
of children with full-time working parents is the smallest estimate, and “children 
with mothers in the labour force” is the largest for each age group. In some cases, 
the estimate for children with mothers in the labour force is twice that for 
children in the same age category with full-time working parents. For example, 
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estimates of children aged 3-5 who may have needed child care in 1990 ranged 
from 327,056 (with full-time working parents) to 641,893 (with mothers in the 
labour force). Accordingly, estimates of the percentage of 3-5 year olds served in 
licensed child care varied from 54% to 28%. 


The Status of Day Care in Canada reports still estimate the number of 
children in Canada likely to need full-time care and the percentage of those 
children supposedly enroled in licensed day care centres and family day care 
homes. In the process, however, the use of criteria other than the number of 
mothers participating in the labour force has sensitized both Health and Welfare 
Canada and readers of their reports to the fact that child care has uses beyond 
enabling parents to work full time. Moreover, it is evident that some children 
require more hours of supplemental care than others. Restricting estimates only 
to the number of children presumed to need full-time care now seems to be an 
arbitrary and limited perspective. 


Estimates of Children Needing Some Non-Parental Child Care 


Estimates have also been made of the number of children younger than 6 
and children aged 6-14 presumed to potentially need some non-parental child 
care to enable their parents to work. In his review of demographic trends in the 
family and in a paper on projected child care needs, Ram (1988, 1990) has 
identified two groups of children potentially in need of non-parental child care. 
They are: 


@ all children in one-parent families, and 


@ children in two-parent families in which the mother is in the labour 
force. 


Ram’s stated rationale for choosing these two groups is: (1) that lone 
parents, out of necessity, must work to support their families and, therefore, need 
non-parental child care; and (2) that mothers still are the main care providers in 
families; hence most working mothers need child care when their partners are 
unavailable. Using census data, Ram estimated the number of children needing 
care in 1971, 1976, 1981, and 1986 and projected future needs to the year 2001. 
Ram’s estimates are reproduced in Table C-3. 
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Table C-3 
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Previous Estimates of Children Potentially Needing Non-Parental Child 
Care, Canada, 1971, 1976, 1981, 1986, and 2001 


1971 1976 1981 1986 2001! 
(000s) 

Children < 6 Years 
Total in families 2,196 2,045 2,075 2,109 1,591 
In one-parent families 145 138 179 222, 233 
In families with wife in labour force 506 641 850 1,046 873 
Total needing care? 651 179 1,029 1,268 1,106 
Percent needing care? 29.6 38.1 49.6 60.1 69.6 

Children 6-14 Years 
Total in families 4,087 3,680 3,251 3,141 2,911 
In one-parent families 368 383 408 449 586 
In families with wife in labour force 1,230 1,443 1,541 1,699 1,459 
Total needing care? 1,598 1,826 1,949 2,148 2,045 
Percent needing care? 39.1 49.6 60.0 68.4 70.2 


1 Based on an extrapolated scenario of continuing decreases in fertility rates, increases in maternal 
labour force participation, and increases in the rate of marital dissolution. 
2 Estimated number or percentage based on census data. 


Source: Estimates provided in B. Ram (1990). New trends in the family: Demographic facts 
and features, Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada, Catalogue 91-535E, Table 
4.2, p.38; and B. Ram (1988) Family structure and extra-parental child care need in 
Canada: Some projections, Tables 4 and 5. 


Ram’s approach is an interesting contrast to the one used by Health and 
Welfare Canada in the Status of Day Care reports. Clearly, they estimate two 
different groups of children: 


@ Ram estimates children potentially needing any non-parental care to 
enable their mothers to work, with very liberal assumptions about lone 
parents’ involvement in the labour force; 


@ the Status of Day Care in Canada reports estimate children 
potentially needing full-time care to allow parents to work and/or study 
at least 20 hours per week, based on data collected annually on parents’ 
actual employment and enrolment in educational programs. 


' Not surprisingly, the estimates produced by Ram and by Health and 
Welfare Canada are widely divergent. Ram’s estimate of the number of 
preschool-age children needing care in 1986 was 1,268,000, compared to the 1986 
Status of Day Care in Canada estimate of 797,817. Clearly, the assumptions 
used to estimate child care needs can result in very different outcomes. It is 
precisely for this reason that researchers, policy makers, and child care advocates 
should be aware of the complexities involved in estimating child care needs and 
interpreting those estimates. 


Our review of these three different methods of estimating child care needs 
should alert readers to the following conceptual issues: 


1. Onecan estimate the number of children likely to need any child care or the 
number of children presumably needing only full-time care. Estimates will 
be quite different in these circumstances. 


2.  Thecriteria for defining child care needs must be understood to interpret 
estimates correctly. In most cases, estimates presume that child care is 
necessary only to enable parents (most often mothers) to participate in the 
labour force. 
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Some estimates are more age-specific than others. The more specific the 
estimate, the more informative it is. Child care needs and use patterns are 
quite different for infants compared to 4 or 5 year olds, and for young school- 
age children compared to 11 or 12 year olds. 


There are other issues that readers should be aware of when considering 


child care needs: 


4. 


At any point in time, parents’ labour force participation and corresponding 
estimates of child care needs reflect the availability of jobs, child care 
services, and child care subsidies. To explain further, parents’ employment 
and estimates of child care needs interact dynamically ina chicken-and-egg 
fashion. Specifically, the need for child care is based most often on parents’ 
(usually mothers’) actual labour force involvement, implying that work 
involvement causes child care needs. However, some parents do not work 
because their child care needs cannot adequately be met. The percentage of 
unmet child care needs that constrain parents’ labour force participation or 
limit the number of hours parents work cannot be estimated on the basis of 
labour force data, and is an unmeasured component of child care needs. 
Significant increases (or decreases) in the availability of affordable, 
convenient, high quality child care could result in higher (or lower) labour 
force participation rates, affecting corresponding estimates of the number of 
children needing supplemental care. 


All existing estimates of child care needs are based on a “snapshot” of family 
and labour force data taken at a particular time. Data collected in March 
may reveal a different picture than data collected in June or November 
because of seasonal employment variations, as well as longer-term economic 
and demographic trends. 


While the option of parents off-shifting their work schedules has 
occasionally been recognized, no data have been available to determine how 
widespread this practice may be, and to what extent it may serve to reduce 
estimates of the number of children needing non-parental child care. 


Similarly, some parents are able to care for their children while they work -- 
especially if they work at home. The obvious example is the family home 
day care provider who looks after her own children, as well as other 
children. It should not be assumed, however, that all parents who work at 
home can or do provide their own child care. 


Estimates of children or families needing child care based on parental 
labour force participation provide only vague boundary lines. It is only by 
examining child care use patterns that one can “fine-tune” child care 
estimates and bring the picture of children and families needing non- 
parental care into clear focus. 


The methods and assumptions used to estimate families’ and children’s 


child care needs are described in Chapter 8 of this report. National estimates of 
families and children needing full- and part-time care are provided in Chapter 8; 
provincial estimates are included in Appendix B (Tables B5, B6, and B7). 
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CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


The Canadian National Pay Canadian families and 
Child Care Study their child care 
arrangements, parental 
is a collaborative CHILD work patterns, and 
research project among factors that affect 
four members of the families as they strive to 
National Day Care C ARE | maintain their family’s 
Research Network, economic well-being 
Statistics Canada, and and meet the needs of 
Health and Welfare S T U D Y their children. 
Canada. 
Major research reports 
It was designed to pro- based on the study can 


vide comprehensive and be ordered directly from 
reliable information about Statistics Canada. 


Introductory Report 
Where are the children? An overview of child care arrangements in Canada 
Where are the children? An analysis of child care arrangements used while parents 
work or study 


Parental work patterns and child care needs 
Work place benefits and flexibility: A perspective on parents’ experiences 
Patterns of child care in one-and two-parent families 
Stay-at-home parents: An option for Canadian families 
Canadian child care in context: Perspectives from the Provinces and Territories 


% 


Additional research reports are being planned that will address: 


e Infant Care e Affordability and Availability of Child Care 
© Care for School-Age Children Alternatives 
e Family Day Care Arrangements e Perceived Effects of Child Care 
e Urban and Rural Families Experiences on Children and 
¢ Immigrant Families and Their Child Care Their Parents 
Arrangements e /nter-Provincial Differences in Child Care 
@ Children with Special Needs Use Patterns 
e Work, Family and Child Care 


Researchers can obtain a copy of the public use microdata tape of the National Child Care Survey 
and a copy of the Microdata Users’ Guide by contacting the Special Surveys Group, Household 
Surveys Division of Statistics Canada. 
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